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BETWEEN ISSUES 


INCREASINGLY the role of television in our society has 
called for reconsideration and overhaul. The necessity for 
doing so has been more than a matter of canned laughter 
and applause, taped shows advertised as live, and pre- 
rehearsed programs passed off as spontaneous; more even 
than the rigged quiz shows, the touting of impossible culture 
heroes, the cheapness of taste, violence of behavior and 
emptiness of most fare for adults, not to mention the night- 
mare quality of most children’s programs. Long ago, that 
clear-eyed Cassandra, George Orwell, in the fictional society 
of 1984, foresaw television related to politics as Big Brother 
used it to watch his citizens or to hammer home “double- 
think” slogans of “War is Peace” and “Love is Hate.” 

In today’s America, where TV cameras have impinged on 
politics, whether pinpointing Frank Costello’s shifting hands 
or the rank thunder of Senator Joe McCarthy, they have 
trod on difficult and dangerous ground. For what, legiti- 
mately, is the function of a free television medium in a 
democracy? To whom does it account for fair play? What 
responsibilities must it assume for being well informed? How 
much care must it take to give both sides or many sides of 
an argument or problem? What rights for “free and equal” 
time must be extended to opponents? How can TV avoid 
becoming an instrument of partisan political—or other— 
propaganda? 

All these problems were brought up again and made more 
urgent by David Susskind’s “Open End” program of March 
27 on WNTA-TV. In a taped broadcast, five Soviet diplo- 
mats from the USSR delegation to the United Nations were 
permitted two hours of free propaganda in favor of the 








Soviet position on disarmament and “peaceful coexistence.” 
and at a time when both problems are imporiant in estab; 
lishing an informed public opinion toward the Geneva dis. 
armament negotiations and the summit conference, 

The program was politically painful to watch. The Rus 
sians were sober, serious and deferred to the delegation 
chief, Arkady Sobolev, who was fed questions by Susskind 
which he answered readily and with aplomb. Both questions 
and answers made the West seem foolishly intransigent and 
the Soviet Union the soul of responsible peace-loving com. 
promise. Moreover, the program had deliberately confined 
itself to pre-arranged limited areas of discussion. Again, 
the Russians in a “dialogue with the West,” had achieved 
monologue—not dialogue—and on their own terms. 

Sobolev, being folksy, compared Western disarmament 
and control proposals with American Westerns. “You see 
two cowboys on the screen,” he said. “They throw away 
their guns, but somebody says they are not disarmed until 
somebody else searches their pockets.” Had Soboley known 
more about traditional cowboy pictures, he would have 
known about the Derringer hidden in the sleeve, the Coli 
hidden in the shirt, and often the longer-range Winchester 
on the saddle, and therefore been aware of why American: 
—to speak only of ourselves—are not ready to throw away 
their weapons until inspection and control have been secured. 

Had “Open End” been more open, had there been a no- 
holds-barred discussion including three members of the 
Soviet delegation and three other UN representatives, say. 
of France, Britain and the U.S., the TV debut of the Soviet 


diplomats might have been far more illuminating. 
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britain and Germany—Two Articles 


Semitism manifest in swastika daubings, by German 
requests for atomic weapons, by German negotiations for 
Spanish bases and by the general idea that Germany and 
its unification are the major obstacle to successful summit 
In these two articles, Denis Healey, Labor 
MP from South East Leeds, and F. R. Allemann, Swiss 
journalist and editor of Der Monat, treat some of the 
differences in the British and the German viewpoints. 


The central issue in postwar European politics has been 
the problem of a divided Germany and its most obvious 
sore point, divided Berlin. In recent preparations for the 
summit conference, there has been a real—if muted— 
difference of opinion among the Western allies on Ger- 
many’s role and future, most apparent in Anglo-German 
differences. This has been exacerbated by new suspicions 
of Germany, arising out of evidence of German anti- 





negotiations. 





Unhappy Allies 


LonDoN 
NE OF THE MOsT disturbing 
developments in the Western 
alliance during a period when there 
have been all too many threats to 
its solidarity is the growth of a 
mutual mistrust between Britain and 
Germany, which extends even to the 
most responsible groups in both 
countries, It is now almost univer- 
sally believed in Britain that Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer is the main 
agreement with 
Russia at the forthcoming summit 
meeting. And most Germans have 
come to believe that it 
Britain’s main aim to reach an agree- 
ment with Russia at Germany’s ex- 
pense. 


obstacle to any 


is now 


There has always been a section 
of the British press which tries to 
compensate for the support it once 
gave Hitler by treating postwar Ger- 
many as the main threat to world 
peace. But in the last few months 
several issues have arisen to produce 
editorials critical of Germany in 
many papers which have previously 
done their best to strengthen Anglo- 
German understanding: the  anti- 
Semitic outbreaks of January, the de- 
mand of the Bonn Government for 
long-range atomic weapons, and the 
odd affair of Germany _ seeking 
Spanish bases. The effect of this has 
been to arouse a great deal of latent 
anti-German feeling in Britain, so 
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that, for example, it would now be 
much more difficult for the Govern- 
ment to offer Germany military 
facilities than it would have been a 
year ago—although Holland and 
Denmark, which suffered much more 
from Germany in the last war, have 
been able to do so. 

In recent weeks the responsible 
press has tried to undo some of the 
damage by warning Britain of the 
effect which all this is having on 
the Germans themselves. But as usual 
these more sensible editorials have 
had little publicity in Germany, 
where opinion is moving dangerously 
far against Britain for the first time 
since the war. 

I have just come back from the 
12th of a series of annual conferences 
between leading politicians, business- 
men and journalists of the two coun- 
tries at K6nigswinter, near Bonn. 
Unlike all its predecessors, where the 
argument tended to run along party 
lines irrespective of political boun- 
daries, this meeting was remarkable 
for a clear division between the Ger- 
mans and the British as national 
groups—and three days of frank dis- 
cussion did little to change this. To 
some extent the new pattern is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Conserva- 
tive Government in Britain has 
moved a good deal closer to the 
Labor party on questions of foreign 
policy, while in Germany, with a 


general election only a year ahead, 
the Socialist Opposition has moved 
closer to the Government. But what 
most disturbed the British at Konigs- 
winter was the German tendency to 
suspect their motives, and to treat 
any attempt to explore new possibili- 
ties of agreement with the Commu- 
nist bloc as evidence of a will to 
betray the Western alliance as a 
whole. 

It is significant of this new feeling 
toward Britain that whereas General 
Charles de Gaulle was able, as Presi- 
dent of France, to state his belief that 
Germany should now accept the 
Oder-Neisse line as its permanent 
Eastern frontier without arousing 
more than polite expressions of re- 
gret, any similar statement by British 
journalists or politicians outside the 
Government is seen as_ blackest 
treachery—though the British Gov- 
ernment has so far been painfully 
loyal to Bonn on this issue. Again, 
Britain is widely believed in Ger- 
many to have been responsible for 
maliciously leaking the negotiations 
between German Foreign Minister 
Franz-Josef Strauss and Generalis- 
simo Franco, although in fact the 
story started with an article in the 
New York Times from Cyrus Sulz- 
berger in Paris. 

In my opinion the situation can 
best be explained as follows. Ger- 
many is just beginning to wake up 








to the fact that many of the hopes 
on which its policy has been based 
for the last 10 years are pure il- 
lusion. In particular, there is no 
chance whatever that Russia will give 
up the Soviet Zone to Bonn because 
she fears the growing military 
strength of the West. Indeed the 
military balance in the world as a 
whole—though not in Europe—is 
less favorable to the West than it was 
before Germany joined the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Ger- 
many is secretly conscious of these 
unpalatable facts, but still unwilling 
to recognize them in public and even 
less prepared to make the consequent 
adjustments in her policy. 

Britain, on the other hand, never 
having shared the German illusions, 
is impatient to get Western policy 
put at last onto a more realistic basis. 
since this is a necessary precondition 
for any progress at the summit. Even 
in a more favorable psychological 
climate this would have earned her 
no gratitude in Bonn. Against the 
background of the anti-German cam- 
paign in sections of the British press, 
it is natural that Britain should now 
become the scapegoat for all the 
frustration and disillusion spreading 
over Germany. 

At Koénigswinter, for example. the 
British found it impossible to get 
a German answer to the question of 
what the West should do if Russia 
carries out her threat to make a 
peace treaty with East Germany and 
allows Pankow to control Western 
access to Berlin. Many of the German 
participants argued that a new airlift 
could not meet the economic needs 
of West Berlin, now much greater 
than they were 12 years ago. None 
of them asked the West to threaten 
war with Russia. And all of them 
insisted that the West should not 
deal with Pankow. 

Yet despite repeated inquiries, not 
one of the Germans present could or 
would put forward any fourth al- 
ternative. They all agreed that for 
the Western powers to allow their 
passes to be stamped by officials of 
the German Democratic Republic 


«would be a symbolic surrender tanta- 


to formal recognition of 
the Communist regime—although all 
West German traffic to Berlin has 
been controlled by East German of- 
ficials ever since the last blockade. 
They were equally unanimous that it 


would be dangerous for the West to 


mount 


seek an interim agreement on Berlin 
in which its existing rights of access 
were put on a firmer juridical basis 
in return for marginal concessions 
in the present Western position in 
the city itself. 

This refusal to face facts on which 
the alliance as a whole may be com- 
pelled to decide its policy at any 





ADENAUER: HIS HOPES ILLUSIONS? 


time was equally marked on the 
greater question of German reunifica- 
tion and European security. None of 
the Germans seemed prepared to risk 
the present freedom and security of 
the Federal Republic for the sake of 
serious negotiation with Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev about Ger- 
man reunification. They all agreed 
that, whatever chances might have 
been missed in the past, the status 
quo in Germany as in Berlin was 
now the best of all possible worlds— 
despite its glaring imperfections. But 
although they professed to hope that 
the climate might some day change 
to make negotiation possible on re- 
unification, most of them would not 





discuss what concrete steps the West 


should take to create ‘he sort of & 
climate they desired. = 

Here, however, there is a major 6 
difference between the German Goy. | ™ 


ernment and Opposition. The German th 
Opposition—both Socialist and Lib. ch 


eral—believes, as do all parties now of 
in Britain, that to continue th | “ 
oul 


regional arms race in Central Europe, 
particularly by multiplying the num. 
ber and range of atomic weapons on 
both sides, in addition to increasing 
the danger of an unnecessary world 
war, will inevitably tie the Soviet 
Zone ever more tightly into the Com. 
munist bloc, By the same token, an 
agreement with Russia to limit and 


inspect the level of arms and forces 
on both sides would not only pro- L 


vide more military security at a 


vie 
lower cost, but would also help tof ,, 
encourage political developments in | ;, 


Russia and Eastern Europe from § 4, 
which negotiation on German tre- 
unification might proceed. 

The supporters of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, tend to 
reject such proposals either on the 
eround that they are too limited to 
be of military value or on the ground 
that they would lead inevitably to 
the withdrawal of American troops 
from Europe and the occupation of f 
the whole Continent by Russia. But f 
the real objection which emerges) 
under questioning is that any mili- 
tary agreement with the Russians in f 
Europe would “freeze the political i 
status quo”—an argument which 
stands up only on the assumption? 
that somehow or other superiority in} 
the European arms race, if that were} 
possible, could be used to force af 
major change in the political status a 
quo. the 


} 


It is possible, therefore, to frighten) tay 
oneself with the idea that the Ger fee 
mans really want a war in Europe® neg 
to recover their Eastern territories.) 
just as some people feared thay 
Strauss’ search for military bases§ 
in Spain was the prelude to a Germany 
strategy independent of NATO. Int 
fact the explanation is almost cery” 
tainly that Germany is still struggling 
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against any formal avowal of her 
geret knowledge that reunification 
cannot be achieved simply by a con- 
tinuation of the old policies, and 
that the satus quo can only be 
changed in the long run at the price 
of drastic modifications in the struc- 
ture of Germany’s relations with the 


outside world. 


What is unfortunate is that cir- 
cumstances have combined to insure 
that Germany’s resentment at its 
present situation, which should be 
concentrated wholly on the Soviet 
Union, has now been deflected 
against one of her allies—and that 
the consequences of this resentment 
prevent her from considering any 


British proposals which are designed 
to reduce the dangers of the status 
quo and increase the chances of 
changing it one day. The problem 
has become a psychological one, af- 
fecting governments as deeply as 
their peoples, and it is difficult to see 
how it will be resolved except by 
time. 


Germany Under Attack 


By F. R. Allemann 


Bonn 

$ THE SUMMIT conference draws 
sive the melodies of the So- 
viet propaganda organ become shrill- 
er. The melody isn’t new, but played 
in such a crescendo it produces a 
deafening effect. For a quarter of a 
year Moscow appears to have con- 
centrated its entire propaganda ma- 
chine on one target: discrediting and 
defaming the Federal Republic. 

Nikita) Khrushchev — has 

enough, especially recently, candidly 
mentioned his chief goal of the 
moment: a peace treaty with the 
“two German States’”—on his terms. 
This means that the result of 


World War II, i.e., the division of 


often 


| Germany and Soviet domination of 


Eastern Europe, should be fixed ac- 
cording to international law and 
hence inviolable. Khrushchev knows 
that for good reasons Western policy 


| shrinks away from such a_ treaty 
> which would give legal sanction 
| to Soviet conquests. Consequently, 


Khrushchev is trying to manufacture 


pas the real reason for such a treaty 
| the need to bridle German “mili- 
| tarism and imperialism.” To convince 
| free world public opinion of this 


necessity, he must exploit all the 
means at his disposal which, with the 
help of his Eastern allies and his 
Western (conscious or unconscious ) 
helpers, will make the “German peril” 
visible, believable and alarming. 

If one believed the Soviets, then 
relaxing of tensions, the end of the 
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KHRUSHCHEV: PEACE ON HIS TERMS 


cold war and the age of peaceful 
coexistence are almost at hand, Only 
the bad Germans, with their hopes of 
“revenge” and “plans for atomic 
war,” hinder the arrival of this 
golden age and try systematically to 
sabotage it. The Kremlin is, there- 
fore, now wooing the responsible 
statesmen of the West. They remind 
Eisenhower of the “spirit of Camp 
David,” Macmillan of the “very 
fruitful discussions” during his Rus- 
sian tour last year. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, a barrage of continuous sus- 
picions, insults and threats is con- 
centrated on Bonn, 

It is a tried and true formula. It 
has always been the technique of 
dictators wherever possible to con- 


centrate on one victim and attempt 
to make the rest of the world think 
it in their interest to squelch the mis- 
chief-maker. The manner in which 
the Russians attack Konrad Adenauer 
today recalls the disastrous method 
Hitler used before the Munich agree- 
ment. He denounced Czech Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes as the “one man” 
stubbornly blocking the road to last- 
ing European peace. If Benes could 
once be made harmless, thundered 
the Nazis, the Third Reich would 
make no further demands. Neville 
Chamberlain, who was taken in by 
this, returned to London from 
Munich bringing “peace in our time” 
and lived to see—a year later— 
what such assurances were worth. 
Khrushchev enjoys one advantage 
over his predecessor in the art of 
defamation. In 1938 Czechoslovakia 
was to be sure not an ideal state 
and no one could claim its minority 
politics were exemplary. But it none- 
theless enjoyed an unusual, perhaps 
even exaggerated, international repu- 
tation. The Federal Republic in 1960 
is, by contrast, in an unequal, dif- 
ficult and delicate situation. There 
is no point in closing one’s eyes to 
the unpleasant fact of the Nazi 
heritage young German democracy 
must carry with heavy heart. Names 
like Lidice and Oradour, words like 
“concentration camps” and “gas cham- 
bers,” are bound to the name Ger- 
many. It would be astonishing, yes 
almost inconceivable, if the terror 








associated with these things could 
not be mobilized to awaken distrust 
against German 
there where this distrust has for a 
time been dormant. 

The entire Soviet anti-German 
propaganda campaign is based on 
one single identification: the Fed- 
eral Republic and the Third Reich, 
Adenauer and Hitler, the Bundeswehr 
and the Nazi Wehrmacht, democracy 
and Fascism. In hundreds of varia- 
tions charges are trumpeted saying 
that the free Germany of today is 
virtually the same as the unfree Ger- 
many of yesterday, that Adenauer 
continues the Fuehrer’s policy, only 


intentions, even 


under a thin democratic camouflage, 
that the new state is only outwardly 
changed, but in fact still is only 
a tool in the hands of the old 
“imperialist,” “militarist,” “fascist” 
cliques with the same old ulterior 
motives, 

No incident is too small, no mis- 
interpretation too gross: Everything 
is used to demonstrate this thesis. 
Whether one tries to stamp General 
Speidel as organizer of the murder 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia by 
means of poorly faked documents, or 
one foists on Adenauer the most ab- 
surd blitzkrieg plans against Soviet- 
occupied Germany, or one puts the 
anti-Semitic daubers into the same 
class with Globke and Schréder— 
the technique may vary from case to 
case, but the model is everywhere 
the same. Again and again the So- 
viets try to present to the world the 
image of the Federal Republic as an 
aggressor state, armed to the teeth 
with atomic weapons and run by 
“Hitler’s Generals” and other uncon- 
verted Nazis, responsible 
leaders are doing nothing but de- 
vising ways and means of bringing 
misery to Germany, Europe and the 
world once more. 


whose 


This image indeed appears plausi- 
ble to many people in many countries 
simply because it evokes familiar 
ideas and emotions. The shock which 
Germany in its “brown” epoch af- 
flicted upon the world was simply 
too great not to be able to be re- 


minded of it, whenever required, by 
means of a shrewd demagogy. In the 
Jewish section of New York one may 
raise the specter of anti-Semitism, as- 
sisted by those hoodlums who, driven 
by the desire for prominence and by 
stupidity, helped by their 
swastika daubings on German syna- 
gogues and cemetery walls to delude 
the world about a non-existent “Nazi- 
threat.” In London one can make 
use of the pathological German- 
ophobia which is the traditional 
stock-in-trade of the tabloid press, 
from the “right” Beaverbrook papers 
to the “left” Daily Mirror. And for 
the Labor people to whom this sort 
of agitation is not appealing, one has 
pseudo-Marxist arguments at hand to 
get the same effect—with the strange 
result that they of all people (for in- 
stance, the circle around Bevan’s 
Tribune) who during the war fought 
so brave and lonely a battle against 
Lord Vansittart’s gross anti-German 
historical falsifications, now eagerly 


sheer 


take up exactly those same Eastern 
slogans which are no more than 
Vansittartism in Marxist disguise. 
And one should not believe that 
only those out of power fall prey 
to this propaganda. The last debate 


on foreign policy in the British 
Parliament should warn of such de- 
Lloyd 


came to the Federal Government’s 


lusions. Certainly, Selwyn 
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LLOYD: BIND BONN TO THE WEST 





defense, but what was his chief argu. 
ment? Not that the critics were at 
fault in attributing “revengeful” and 
aggressive intentions to Germany, 
but that it would be much wiser to 
keep such intentions under control 
by binding Germany to the West 
rather than allowing it to move up. 
checked between East and West, This 
means that the British Foreign 
Minister tacitly accepts the premises 
of the opposition—that Bonn is “dan. | 
gerous’—and merely draws different 

conclusions. Critics and defenders of R 
the British Government are united in § ents 





their mistrust of their troublesome § mom 
partner. But it is exactly this mistrust  esser 
the Soviets hope to use to make bar. f start 
gains with at the summit conference! § greal 
There is no point in complaining time. 
about such facts. There are only two § Ralp 
remedies against Soviet propaganda f ist, 
and its effects in the West. First, it ¥ Ethic 
is necessary to confront the lie with § less, 
the truth, to disprove with patient § deal 
objectivity any charge from the East, set d 
no matter how ridiculous, instead of § new 
consoling oneself with the wishful § (Far 
(and vain!) confidence that such — TI 
slanders are too grotesque to be be- § biog 
lieved by any reasonable person. Up  splas 
to now, the Federal Government has § and 
not been able to build decently func- f year 
tioning counter-propaganda. Not that § Man 
Gree 
ets 4 
prisi 





there is not enough money. Far too 
many of the millions included in the 
Federal budget for “public informa- 
tion” are frittered away for ques- fj Ness 
tonis 
back 
polit 
ora 


tionable purposes of domestic and 
party politics instead of being used 
to counter the world-wide attack 
which has its origin in Moscow and 





East Berlin. T 
And second, a German state under F for 
such immense international pressure | It i 
should avoid anything which might) a 
) aut 


present a welcome point of attack, 
if only for simple reasons of self- lL mar 


B he: 


preservation. To keep Oberlander as 7 
a minister is not proof of firmness | pow 
against the Communists, but any stra 
alarming signal of psychological and 4 wi 
propaganda ignorance, and to protect § Brit 


Nazi judges is only to supply the F his 
Communist campaign with cheapé writ 
reve 


ammunition, 
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ALPH DE TOLEDANO was born in 
North Africa of Spanish par- 
ents in the year 1916 at the very 
moment this exciting world became, 
esentially, what it is now. He 
started from scratch with all of the 
sreat problems and discoveries of our 
time. In the 44 years of his life, 
Ralph has been Communist, Social- 
ist, liberal, atheist, 
Ethical Culturist and now, more or 
ss, orthodox believer. And a good 
deal of what he has experiened is 
set down more or less frankly in his 
new book, Lament for a Generation 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $3.95). 
This is not precisely an auto- 
biography. It is rather a messy 
splashing about the world of events 
and thought not even limited to the 
years covered by the author’s life. 
Many a paragraph takes us back to 
Greek philosophers or Hebrew proph- 
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ets and the author is constantly sur- 
prising us by the number and apt- 
ness of his quotations, but with as- 
tonishing suddenness we are plunged 
back into the world of contemporary 
polities by a sharp character sketch 
or a scathing comment. 

The book is not really a lament 
for de Toledano’s generation either. 
It is a lament for all generations 
which have overthrown established 
authorities and inaugurated regimes 
marked by novelty and disorder. If 
he regrets the long period of FDR’s 


) Power, during which social ideas and 


S| . . 
structures were revised, he views 


with equal sadness the F rench, 
British and Russian revolutions. In 
his imagination he is constantly re- 
Writing history in such a way as to 
reverse the overturns. As Charle- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Lament for a 
Generation 


magne regretted that he and his stout 
warriors had not been present to 
prevent the Crucifixion, so de Tole- 
dano seems stricken with sadness be- 
cause he was not around to give 
Charles I a helping hand. 

Along with the conviction that all 
revolutions have been mistakes goes 
the opinion that the really construc- 
tive and helpful elements in our so- 
ciety are clustered about the Re- 
publican party. The book is a lively 
gallery of personalities, including 
various NEw LEADER coteries—Ralph 
for a season lent his sparkle to our 
rather dusty office. But toward its 
conclusion the book concentrates 
more and more steadily on conserva- 
tives. The reader is prepared for this 
by the neat little introduction penned 
by no less a celebrity than Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. “This,” 
Nixon writes, “is a highly personal 
account of one man’s journey from 
there to here—from a Popular Front 
psychology in the thirties to a non- 
conformist conservatism in the 
fifties.” 

Nowhere in these pages is there 
any attempt at clear definition of 
Communism, Socialism, liberalism or 
conservatism. As our eager pilgrim 
from there to here oscillates from one 
to the other, one is forced to take his 
bearings from the heroes who seem 
to serve as his guiding stars. As the 
exposition approaches its end, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover and 
Richard Nixon seem to be the states- 
men who most nearly approach 
heroic stature for him. American 
conservatism was not as strong as 
this eager convert wished. It had no 
clarion voice yet “a murmur could 


be heard in Herbert Hoover’s quiet 
speech to the 1956 Republican con- 
vention: ‘The greatest issue in Amer- 
ica and all mankind is the encroach- 
ment of governments to master the 


lives of men.’ ” 


By the middle of the fifth decade 
of the present century our volatile 
and verbal pilgrim was ready to fore- 
swear not only Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman, but also Crom- 
well, Robespierre and all other revo- 
lutionary confusion makers. “The 
sansculottism of the liberal-left was 
forever behind me,” he writes, “and 
I had begun—however the world of 
my contemporaries might care to de- 
scribe it—to open mind and heart to 
what had sheltered quietly there over 
the years. . . . I was committed as a 
conservative—though one who wore 
his rue with a difference.” 

In March 1956, Ralph de Tole- 
dano’s book, Nixon, served as his 
declaration of faith to all the world. 
From then on he was a Republican, 
but not just a Republican: He was 
a liberal-conservative Republican, a 
Nixon Republican. 

In his youth Ralph was an idealis- 
tic, democratic, socialistic Com- 
munist, For many years he was close 
to the Ethical Culture movement. But 
a reader of his book has the feeling 
that all along these connections did 
not go deep enough to satisfy the 
demands of his personality. He is the 
sort of man who needs a religion. 
In the end, of course, he found it, or 
invented it. The lament publicized 
in the book’s title comes from the 
fact that our author grieves, like 
Jesus looking out over Jerusalem, 
because his generation does not, in 
the main, share his religious revela- 
tion. The curse of many religious 
converts is an inferiority complex. 

“And so,” our author writes near 
the end, “. . . in this apologia, this 
exegesis of a generation, | come to 
my own religious experience, my own 
discourse with God, unique and uni- 
versal.” This book, then, is not at all 
a lament for a generation; it is a 
tale of how an unhappy and uncer- 
tain man found God. 





Second 


Thoughts on 


PEACE 
AND 


FREEDOM 


By Sidney Hook 





The exchange between Sidney Hook and Bertrand Russell 
in the pages of THe New Leaver two years ago was re- 
printed or commented on in almost every country of 
the world. The issues which divided them are of even 
, greater importance today. Cur- 

rent negotiations indicate that 

the problem of inspection is at 

the very heart of the problem 

of disarmament. The Editors 

of THe New Leaber, in opening 

its pages to this debate once 

more, hope that it will lead to 

an instructive round of dis- 

cussion. If the USSR is truly 

_ sincere and trustworthy in its 

| desire for disarmament, our 

i insistence on guarantezing an 

adequate system of inspection 

will cost us a little time, energy and money. But if the 
Soviet Union is neither sincere nor trustworthy in its 
professions concerning disarmament, then failure to 
insist on adequate inspection might result in disaster 
for the free world. Hook, chairman of the Graduate 
Philosophy Department at New York University, examines 
these issues here. He is the author of many books and ar- 
ticles, among them Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No (1953) 
and Political Power and Personal Freedom (1959). 





T IS WITH some misgivings that I return i» the them 
ais, led to a vigorous exchange with Bertran{ 
Russell in the pages of THE New Leaper. The misgivings 
do not flow from the threats made by David Zaslaysky 
chief hatchet man of the Kremlin’s journalistic goon 
squad, who in commenting on our exchange promise 
me speedy liquidation as soon as universal peace an 
Communism was established. Nor from Andrei Gromyko§ 
denunciation of me before the 21st Congress of the Con. 
munist Party of the Soviet Union because of my position 
in the debate. They arise from the realization that | an 
calling attention to problems which many well-meaning 
people throughout the free world would rather not face, 
Irritated by the difficulty of the issues once it is forced 
on their attention, I fear they will visit their resentment 
upon me. Nonetheless, these questions and problems kee 
on emerging. There is no escaping them. If they are to 
be solved, we must have the courage to recognize the 
dangers and costs of the proposals to meet them. 

Readers of THE New Leaper will recall the statement 
Bertrand Russell made to Joseph Alsop and subsequent!) 
broadcast to the entire world, that if the Communists re. 
fused to accept reasonable controls on disarmament, the 
West should disarm unilaterally even if this meant the 
universal triumph of Communism and all its evils, | 
criticized Russell’s position as a piece of political foolish. 
ness of the first magnitude, and as inviting that ven 
Communist intransigence which in the past he had de. 
plored. Only at the close of our debate, and after pacifists 
neutralists and pro-Communists throughout the world 
had wrung the last ounce of political propaganda out o! 
his statement, did Russell withdraw from this position. 
He declared that he had been forced into an appearance 
of holding it by unfortunate reporting and that the state 
ment was merely a proposition in pure theoretical ethics} 
which had no practical relevance whatever. I was gratified 
that my criticism had occasioned a revision of his posi- 
tion, but I now wonder if that gratification was prema 
ture. 

In a television discussion between Bertrand Russell and 
Edward Teller on Edward Murrow’s “Small World.’ 
Teller argued forcefully and persuasively that it would 
be self-defeating for the free world to enter agreemenl} 
to cease nuclear testing unless they could be propetl§ 
policed. For if we honorably fulfilled the agreements an : 
the Communists did not, then within a few years they @ 
would have such a preponderance of military power that] 
they could easily impose their will on the world. Teller} 
therefore proposed that we now agree to suspend testing 7 
nuclear weapons above ground because we can delet 
violations of the agreement, but for the time being, sine 
no methods exist to distinguish between underground 
nuclear tests and minor earthquakes, he recommended 
we do not agree to suspend such tests until appropriate 
methods of detection are evolved. Inasmuch as fall-oulg 
danger is minimal in such tests, and may lead to dimint- 
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‘jon of fall out in any kind of nuclear explosion including 
those employed for peaceful purposes, this proposal 
gemed reasonable enough. 

Surprisingly, Russell demurred on the ground that 
his evinced a degree of suspicion which was not aus- 
picious for fruitful cooperation. When Teller made an 
doquent plea for the survival of a free world, Russell 
aid that although freedom (of which the presence of 
free speech was taken as the symbol) was, of course. 
important, peace was more important because it insured 
survival. The implication was plain. We must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice freedom if that is the price of peace. 
At one point Russell denied that he was arguing for 
unilateral disarmament, but only for general disarma- 
ment. But if there is an agreement on general disarma- 
ment by which we honorably abide, and there are no 
ways of effectively determining whether the Communists 
are doing so, may this not be tantamount to unilateral 
disarmament ? 

The question I want to ask is whether Russell has 
abandoned the position he took at the close of our debate. 
For it seems to me that if he were consistent in his 
revised position, as expressed in his book, Common Sense 
and Nuclear Warfare, published after our debate, he 
should have gladly agreed with Teller or disagreed 
wih him on some other grounds. As Russell knows. 
Teller’s contention that underground tests cannot at pres- 
ent be detected has been confirmed by scientists of whose 
political bona fides he has no doubt. For example. 
Eugene Rabinowitsch, Editor of The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists (and a participant in the Pugwash 
meetings), wrote in the February issue of that magazine 
a very illuminating article, “The Failure at Geneva,” 
in which he places responsibility for this failure squarely 
at the door of the Soviet scientists who for purely 
political reasons refused to consider the new experi- 
mental and theoretical data to which Teller referred. 

Is it necessary to remind Bertrand Russell of what he 
once knew so very well? If the West signs an agreement 
to cease testing or to destroy nuclear weapons, the Soviet 
Union can rely upon the provisions being fulfilled. The 
converse, alas!, is not equally true. The reason is simple 
and I can best give it by way of a personal experience. 
One day in the Spring of 1929, during the Weimar 
period, I happened to be in the gallery of the Reichstag. 
A commotion broke out on the floor and there suddenly 
appeared a group of left-wing deputies dragging a huge 
artillery shell towards the podium. In the clamor of 
speeches and outcries I could hear the charge that here 
was the evidence that the Reichswehr with the con- 
nivance of the Government was violating the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles which forbade manufacture 
of this kind of munitions. The newspapers blazoned forth 
the story and there was angry debate in many quarters. 


Such exposure was possible because the Weimar regime 
Was a free culture. 
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‘WEST MUST INSIST ON CLOSE INSPECTION SYSTEM’ 


If for any reason Great Britain and the United States 
were tempted to violate their agreements on nuclear dis- 
armament, the slightest infraction would be broadcast to 
the entire world by a press, a radio, a television system 
which the government does not control. Because of their 
free culture, Western nationals can find myriads of ways 
of informing the world of violations of trust. 

But what of the Soviet Union? Where is the free 
public opinion which can make it possible for one of 
its citizens who detects a violation to expose it to the 
world? What newspaper would print his story? What 
radio would carry it? Even if he escapes the Secret 
Police, who will provide him with a job, housing. a 
bread card? It is not by happenstance that the scientific 
and technological secrets of the Kremlin are the best 
kept in the world, It would be suicide for a scientist 
publicly to proclaim that the Kremlin was rigging the 
controls or carrying on forbidden work in the Urals 
or Siberia to which foreigners are denied access. All this 
makes it obvious that the West must insist upon an ade- 
quate and reciprocal system of close inspection. 

Russell cannot be altogether oblivious to those con- 











RUSSELL: 


PEACE MORE IMPORTANT THAN FREEDOM 


siderations. And as if to counter the argument drawn 
from them, he seems intent upon describing conditions 
in the Soviet Union as if freedom were increasing there 
and decreasing in the West. “I think we minimize the 
amount of free speech in the Communist countries which 
is more than is generally supposed. And I think we 
enormously exaggerate the amount of free speech that 
is possible to a man, without suffering serious damage, 
in Western countries.” In the present context this is an 
extraordinary thing to say. It is certainly true that in 
the Soviet Union one can now express doubts about 
Lysenko, agreement with the theory of relativity, and 
criticize some of the old Stalinist clichés, though only 
along lines approved by Stalin’s successors and former 
lieutenants. But where, oh where, is there any evidence 
of the minimum freedom of speech indispensable for 
forthright criticism of Government policy or exposure 
of Kremlin duplicity? If Pasternak is not permitted to 
publish his nostalgic novel of the past is there any 
likelihood that anyone would be permitted to indict the 
Soviet regime for present betrayal of trust? So far the 
only ones permitted to criticize past Soviet crimes are 
those who helped compound them. No one has raised 
his voice to call Khrushchev to account for collaboration 
in the very crimes of Stalin which he exposed at the 
20th Congress. We are thankful that Pasternak is per- 
mitted to live and that he did not suffer the rumored 
fate of Gorki under Stalin’s rule. But would he or any- 
one else be permitted to draw another breath if he pub- 
lished the kind of criticism, however indirectly, of the 





political policy of the Kremlin which is <iaily directed 

against Downing Street or the State Department? 
Russell agrees that freedom in the East is “lamentably 

deficient.” “But still,” he continues, “I found recently 


that I can get articles printed in Russian magazines tha 
do express quite wholeheartedly what I think.” Articles 
about what? About dialectical materialism? About Com. 
munist terror? About what Russell wholeheartedly thinks 
of Lenin as a politician and philosopher or of Soviet 
foreign policy? About the difficulties anyone in the Soviet 
Union would have in staying alive if he tried to expose 
the Kremlin’s violation of an agreement? Assuredly not! 
Russell’s articles about the dangers of nuclear war, the 
desirability of disarmament, the possibilities of the peace. 
ful use of atomic energy, and similar themes on which 
Russell’s position is congenial to the Kremlin’s present 
line are printed in the Soviet press. But not a word of 
Russell’s fundamental political or philosophical criticism 
of Communism has appeared. 

It is not inconceivable that some day the Kremlin may 
even permit Russell a kind of Narrenfreiheit to speak ¥ 
his real mind about the infamies of Communist oppres- 





sion, blaming the past excesses on Stalin. But not until 
Soviet citizens themselves enjoy the same relative free- 
doms of speech and press exercised by the citizens of 
the West, and are protected by the same or similar legal 
guarantees, can we count upon a public opinion to support 





criticism of the Soviet state’s infractions of its agree. 
ments. The truth is that the Kremlin regards Russell 
today as a valuable, if capricious, ally, in its systematic 
campaign to disarm the West psychologically and tech- 
nologically. In their eyes he is playing the same role— 
though enormously more influential—that Cyrus Eatonf 
does in industry and Niemoller in religion. It is note 
worthy that the philosophical hacks in the Soviet Unionf 
no longer cali Russell “a running dog of imperialism’}} 
or employ other choice epithets when they have occasion 
to mention his philosophical views, although these views); 
have not changed since the days of Zhdanov. Just as they § 
now distinguish between Einstein, the physicist, and] 
Einstein, the “idealistic” philosopher, so they are nowy 
distinguishing between Russell, the great “partisan fi 
pence” who has seen the error of his ways, and Russell. ¥ 
“the subjective idealist.” Russell, of course, has not in the | 4 
least abandoned his convictions about the desirability of | 4 
free philosophy, free speech and free culture. But he does 7 
not believe that they are as important as peace. 


HIS IS ONLY half the story. According to Russell, i!% 
, a Soviet Union has much more freedom than we7 
believe it has, the West, and especially the United ste | 
has “not half as much [freedom] as we think.” The twol 
worlds apparently are approaching each other. I leave 
it to Russell’s compatriots to do justice to this com” 





parison as far as England is concerned, and to weigh.) 


say, the “crime” of Gilbert Ryle in refusing to revieW 
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f. A. Gellner’s book in Mind against the Kremlin’s re- 
fusal to permit critics of a milder stripe to live. As far 
4s the United States is concerned only a cruel rage could 
blind anyone to the immense differences which separate 
the USSR from a country in which, however un- 
justly, the foreign policy of one President could be de- 
nounced as bordering on the treasonable, and the foreign 
policy of his successor, as bordering on the idiotic. 
Political criticism in this country could certainly be more 
responsible: I do not see how it could be much freer. 

There are areas of political life in the South, and 
there have been some political episodes in other parts 
of the country, of which all freedom-loving Americans 
are and have been ashamed. But the processes of political 
freedom have overcome most of the latter and are now 
engaged in struggling against the former with the help 
of government and law. But from the time Russell ex- 
perienced a change of heart and began to believe that, if 
necessary, freedom must be sacrificed for mere survival, 
he has half-unconsciously described our imperfect free- 
doms as if they were a sham, as if America were really 
a police state, in principle hardly distinguishable from 
the Soviet police state. In that case, of course, it would 
be absurd to risk war to preserve merely the color of 
one’s cultural straitjacket. 

A couple of quotations from what Bertrand Russell has 
written about the United States in the last decade to sup- 
port his view that “a reign of terror” exists or until 
recently existed here are illuminating. During the Mc- 
Carthy era, he wrote things like this: “In Germany under 
Hitler, and in Russia under Stalin, nobody ventured to 
pass a political remark without first looking behind the 
door to make sure no one was listening. This used to be 
considered a mark of a Police State. It is no longer, for 
when I last visited America, I found the same state of 
things there, 

“Professors of economics who are told that it is their 
duty to indoctrinate the young against communism are 
considered subversive if they know what the doctrines 
of communism are; only those who have not read Marx 
are considered competent to combat his doctrine by the 
policemen who have professors at their mercy.” 

Russell’s exaggerations, sadly, were of the same order 
as those of McCarthy himself. I can personally testify 
that when Russell visited the United States many, if not 
most, of the people to whom he spoke on political mat- 
lets openly denounced McCarthy in the strongest terms. 
About professors of economics he is simply romancing! 

But even these exaggerations pale when compared to 
the picture of America Russell drew after he had reached 
the conclusion that with the hydrogen bomb, peace was 
worth any price including the loss of freedom. 

As late as 1956, not long before the FBI arrested and 
Jailed Kasper, the racist rabble-rouser, for encouraging 
Violation of a Federal Court order, Russell wrote in 
the English edition of Corliss Lamont’s Freedom Is as 
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Freedom Does (a story in itself!): “Members of the 
FBI join even mildly liberal organizations as spies and 
report any unguarded word. Anybody who goes so far 
as to support equal rights for colored people, or to say 
a good word for the UN is liable to a visit by officers 
of the FBI and threatened, if not with prosecution, at 
least with blacklisting and consequent inability to earn 
a living. When a sufficient state of terror has been pro- 
duced by these means, the victim is informed there is a 
way out; if he will denounce a sufficient number of his 
friends, he may obtain absolution.” 

In his “Open Letter to Bertrand Russell” (NL, January 
7, 1957) Norman Thomas protested that Russell’s ex- 
aggeration here is “so great as to approach falsehood.” 
It does not approach falsehood: It is falsehood, and 
from one who in his personal life has always with 
proud and admirable scorn refused to employ falsehood 
no matter what the personal cost. It is not hard to 
predict that Russell will find the West, and particularly 
the United States, increasingly bereft of its freedom as 
the years go by in order to make it appear more plausible 
to himself and others that freedom is not really being 
sacrificed on the altar of security. 

There is an implacable logic involved in the view that 
everything must be sacrificed for peace which those who 
hold the view are loath to recognize. Yet it has been 
observed on a small scale many times in the past. If 
the enemy threatens war, then he must not be provoked 
by harsh criticism. Free speech becomes a threat to 
peace and dissenters are curbed as a menace to survival. 
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TELLER: PLEA FOR SURVIVAL OF A FREE WORLD 











Since this is apt to be done reluctantly, the enemy de- 
livers an ultimatum demanding, in the interests of mutual 
peace and confidence, the surrender of the trouble makers. 
If freedom isn’t worth fighting for, a few trouble makers 
are certainly not worth fighting for! If the West ever 
surrenders its nuclear deterrent until such time as dis- 
armament provosals are accepted and properly con- 
trolled, the Kremlin will confront it with a successive 
series of demands under threat of destruction. Since, on 
the assumption of those who wish to abandon the nuclear 
deterrent, there is no greater evil than war, they will 
with heavy hearts feel constrained to yield. And if the 
Communists demand it, they will have to turn over, hog- 
tied hand and foot, anyone who puts freedom first and 
urges his fellow citizens to do the same. Of course it 
will be done reluctantly—but it will be done. More 
fantastic things than this have happened in history. 

What stands out in the Russell-Teller exchange, all the 
more conspicuously because of Teller’s deference and 
restraint, is Russell’s refusal to grant that those of us 
who disagree with him are just as much concerned as 
he is with preserving peace and preventing war. What 
we fear is that the policy he advocates will tempt and 
encourage the Communists to go to war. On the other 
hand, if the Communists are convinced that they will 
not survive an all-out attack upon the West, they will 
never risk war. Their whole history provides over- 
whelming evidence for this conclusion. 

In his final remarks in the discussion with Teller. 
Russell said that he had been studying the careers of 
“realists” in history and had discovered that they rarely, 
if ever, achieved their goals. In this connection we might 
inquire whether “the idealists’”—however that ambiguous 
word be defined—achieved their goals more often and 
more quickly. But Russell’s reference to “realists” makes 
one wonder what lesson he draws from the “realists” who 
came to terms with Hitler at Munich in the fatuous belief 
that they had secured “peace in our time.” I once heard 
Russell say that if Hitler had been certain that England 
and the United States would declare war against Ger- 
many if he invaded Poland, he would probably never 
have unleashed World War II. And Hitler was a mad- 
man! Khrushchev is not! 

One of the most surprising events in my intellectual 
life has been the discovery that men like Winston Chur- 
chill have had much more common sense in political 
affairs than individuals immeasurably more gifted in 
powers of abstract reasoning. The explanation, I sup- 
pose, is that politics is essentially an historical and 
psychological discipline, not like a chess game. 

There is no certainty that we shall be able to insure 
peace under the existing “balance of terror.” But it is 
far more likely that we shall be able to do so than if 
this balance is destroyed and the West forced into a 
comparatively weak military posture. If the existing 
balance of terror is not sufficient to prevent war, the 
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alternatives are not exhausted by the grin choice be. 
tween mutual destruction or surrender. If ‘ve scientists 
of the Western world understand what is rea'ly at stake 
and under a wise political leadership are ca‘ed upon to 
exercise their responsibilities in the same magnificent 
way in which they rallied to the defence of freedom 
when fascism threatened to engulf the world, I am con. 
fident that they will support the position taken by Teller 
and not by Russell. Even if war comes by accident or 





by the scheming of wicked men who outsmari themselves 
in the hope that a sudden attack on the West may be 
decisive, a proper scientific defense, including a vast 





system of shelters, may enable us to contain the war to 
a local area, and tremendously enhance the free world’s 
prospects of survival. 

In an article criticizing my position vis a vis Russell, 
Professor Lewis Feuer referred to it as an expression 
of “the death wish.” There is no such thing as “the 
death wish,” and every fair mind will understand that 
all my political proposals are motivated only by a 
wish to insure our life under freedom. But if there is 
no such thing as “the death wish,” there incontrovertibly 
is “a wish to surrender.” Jt is not necessary to draw 
on the mythology of Freudianism to establish it. It is 
conspicuously illustrated in the position of political beat- 
niks in this country and England whom [ have heard 





proclaim, “It is better to live on one’s knees than to die 
on one’s feet” or “It is better to be a live jackal than 
a dead lion.” I am not, of course, imputing for a moment 
this moral vulgarity to either Feuer or to Russell. They 
would be among the first to defy a Communist dictator- 
ship to the bitter end. But I have repeatedly heard f 
sentiments like these expressed in varied ways by young 













nihilists without a cause in Western Europe and America, f 
and not only by them. In my travels in Asia as well as 
Europe I found that it was the unexpressed postulate of [ 
some forms of neutralism which did not distinguish be- } 
tween moral neutrality and questions of political align- f 
ment. It brought to memory the slogan of a group of |} 
Belgian anarchists on the eve of Hitler’s aggressions § 
against the West: “Better slavery than death!” E 

Many who express this mood do not lack courage J 
so much as an understanding of what it means to live 
like a jackal. But the unforgivable effect of their i 
responsibility is that to the extent it becomes widely 
articulate and is taken as an expression of a strong © 
popular sentiment, it hardens Communist resolution to | 
hold off from honest negotiation and compromise i | 
order to inherit the world with little or no cost. In ® 
answer, I can only repeat here what I wrote on the dedi- [ 
cation page of my Political Power and Personal Free: 
dom: “It is better to be a live jackal than a dead lion— Fj 
for jackals not men. Those who are prepared to live 
like men and, if necessary, die like men, have the best R, 
prospect of surviving as free men, and escaping the [7 
fate of both jackals and lions.” F 
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Drive fo overcome racial prejudice is complicated by 


genuine cultural and economic problems 





ue NEGRO students of the South 
} od engaged in a_ large-scale 
demonstration against segregation in 
eating places, which has now spread 
to a revolt against segregation in 
libraries. After suffering the indig- 
nities of segregation for generations, 
and after protesting against segre- 
gated schools and winning a favor- 
able Supreme Court decision, why 
did they pick just this day for a 
more widespread protest? And why 
did the poor Negroes of South Africa, 
living in a situation as close to 
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slavery as the modern world knows, 
choose just this time to engage in 
protest against their cruel masters? 

One of the mysteries of history 
is why the victims of injustice bear 
their indignities with such patience 
for so long a period. The most ob- 
vious explanation is their powerless- 
ness; but the power of protest, which 
they now use, was always in their 
hands, Possibly the sense of a native 
dignity which cannot be outraged 
with impunity has developed through 
the rise of Negro nations of Africa. 

In any case, we are obviously wit- 
nessing a world-wide historical move- 
ment as significant as the disintegra- 
tion of the traditional European 
civilization in 17th century England 
and 18th century France, The Euro- 
pean peasants, like the modern 
Negroes, were the victims of a 
traditional injustice for centuries. 
| Then finally their hour struck and 
what had been resented but borne 
suddenly became intolerable. The 
tise of the middle classes, armed with 
new economic power, however, had 
something to do with the timing of 


the rebellion, 


April 11, 1960 


The Negro Dilemma 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


After all, the rise of an educated 
middle class in the world’s Negro 
communities may be responsible for 
the present Negro revolt. One notes 
gratefully that Negro students have 
taken the initiative in the South, thus 
restoring the sense of responsibility 
which student groups traditionally 
had in the reformation of a culture. 
And there is ample evidence that the 
cultural competence of the Negro 
race is related to the pressure for 
independence in Africa. 

This is not to infer that there is 
not a real problem in racial relations 
which is cultural and not merely 
racial, When a Southern store solves 
the problem of segregated eating by 
taking the seats away from its lunch 
counters on the correct supposition 
that people don’t mind standing, but 
only sitting, with a member of another 
race, they are wisely evading the most 
irrational of race prejudices. But one 
could not claim that every Southern 
mother who about in- 
tegrated schools for her children is 
a pure racist. She may be worried 
about the adequacy of her child’s 
education in a class consisting of 
children with very different cultural 
backgrounds, Racial hatred, the most 
vicious of all human vices, is curious- 
ly compounded with other more 
honorable motives. 

Thus, one may express an un- 
qualified horror at the slavery of the 
South African apartheid without 
being too sanguine about the eco- 
nomic and cultural viability of the 
new nations of Africa. The inde- 
pendence of Nigeria, of Tanganyika 
and of the Mali Federation seems to 
be an inevitability. But the stability 


is worried 


of these new nations is not a foregone 
conclusion. Integral nationhood can 
only be achieved if the culture is able 
to triumph over sub-national loyal- 
ties, or tribalism. 

How can this be done without a 
high literacy rate which most of these 
nations lack? Even India, with its 
ancient culture, avails itself of the 
language of its former imperial mas- 
ter to triumph over its confusion of 
tongues. 
Africa, Ghana, may become a one- 
party state in trying to achieve na- 
tional unity against the threat of 
the tribal loyalty of the Ashanti. 

Furthermore, national stability is 
dependent upon the development of 
a technical economy, A purely pas- 
toral economy will not sustain na- 
tionhood. Unfortunately, the same 
European who provides the com- 
petence for the technical economy is 
the devil in the piece, because he de- 
mands special privileges for his past 
and present services. That is why 
Nyasaland, a purely Negro but poor 
colony, violently resists being in- 
cluded the 
Rhodesias, in which white settlers 
have staked out special privileges. 

Significantly, Dr. Hastings Banda, 
the nationalist hero of Nyasaland, 
insists that human dignity is more 
important than wealth. The white 
man’s arrogance is the most per- 
sistent of all collective evils; but the 
white man is also the bearer of the 
cultural and technical competences 
which make a nation viable. This is 
why there are no clear lines between 


And one new nation of 


in a federation with 


good and evil in this rising race 
problem, except in such cases as the 
South African apartheid policy, 
which approaches the consistent evil 
of Nazism. 

Applying this pragmatic but also 
“liberal” approach to our own civil 
rights problems, I hope it will not be 
regarded as too heretical to welcome 
the portents that the civil rights bill 
which will emerge out of the present 
tortuous legislative process will put 
its primary emphasis upon voting 
rights. Voting rights are the basis 
of democracy. There are places in 
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the South where Negroes are afraid 
to vote even if registered by some 
Federal agency. These spots approach 
the dismal social situation of South 
Africa. But on the whole the right 
of suffrage makes it possible for the 
person and group to insist on other 
rights. Western democracy has grad- 
ually eliminated various forms of in- 
justice because it was based on the 
solid political equality of universal 
suffrage. Even now we know that the 
power of the Negro vote in the 
North strongly influences the policies 
of politicians and parties. 

The tensions since the Supreme 
Court decision have exhibited the 
age-old tension between law and local 
custom and prejudice. Perhaps the 
whip of the law was necessary to 
move the South from customs which 
had their root in slavery. But it can- 
not be denied that the decision has 
polarized. the South and- made in- 
terracial amity more difficult in those 
portions of the South where local 
custom was gradually yielding to the 
more widely held sense of community 
and more ultimately valid sense of 
justice, 

At any rate we cannot rule out 
as illiberal the sentiments of those 
legal liberals who regarded the Court 
decision as morally right but po- 
litically inopportune, The differences 
of opinion on this question prove 
the complexity of the problem of 
overcoming the vice of racial preju- 
dice, and the genuine hazard of cul- 
tural disparities in a community. 

We may be grateful that the situa- 
tion in the United States is several 
levels above that of the dismal South 
African But we 
deny that we are dealing with various 
facets of a single historical develop- 


situation. cannot 


ment: the rise to political conscious- 
ness of the Negroes of the world, 
and their justified rebellion against 
any custom or law which denies or 
obscures their common humanity 
with the rest of us. Thus the Negro 
is in the process of validating a com- 
mon humanity which many white 
men on all continents have arrogant- 
ly and futilely denied. 
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RIFT PLAGUES 


BoMBAY 
SERIOUS theoretical and ideo- 
A logical crisis in the leadership 
of the Indian Communist party is 
weakening its once powerful poten- 
tial threat to Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s ruling National Con- 
gress party administration. Although 
vain efforts still are being made to 
hide the fact, there no longer can 
be much doubt that Communist lead- 
ership is riven into two main factions 
— nationalist and internationalist — 
with Nehru the direct cause of much 
of the present dissension. 

The nationalist faction believes 
that, with the concept 
of proletarian internationalism, In- 
dian Communists must support the 
Nehru Government with a view to 
strengthening its hands so that it may 
pursue an independent policy. The 
internationalists say that supporting 
the Nehru Government on current 
issues 


consistent 


political and economic 
amounts to “trailing behind the bour- 
geoisie.” Both groups agree that the 
Nehru policy on quickly setting up 
a heavy industrial base in the coun- 
try is correct—they have to agree be- 
cause Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev strongly endorses this policy— 
but while one section of the leader- 
ship feels the national bourgeosie, 
even though helped by foreign mono- 
poly interests, in this context is 
strong enough to keep “independent,” 
the rival faction fears the growing 
“influence” of private monopoly in- 
terests—both Indian and foreign— 
on Government planning. 

Simmering throughout 1959, the 
crisis came to a head last November 
when the country was roused by un- 
mistakable indications that China 
was violating India’s northern fron- 
tiers. That month the Communist 
party’s Central Executive met in the 
north Indian town of Meerut, where 


it was besieged by an angry populace 
which wanted it to come out with a 
clear denunciation of Chinese ageres. 
sion. 

At the meeting, an indirect effort 
was made to censure the Secretariat 
for a resolution which came close to 
disapproving Chinese intervention. 
Immediately, a rival group sought 
to censure Party leader B. T. Rana- 
dive for an article in a Communist 
weekly which sought to justify the 
Chinese case against India’s claim 
to the McMahon Line in the east. As 
a compromise, it was decided to ap- 
point a three-man committee to re- 
solve these differences and_ report 
back to the Central Executive by De- 
cember. 

The report still has not been sub- 
mitted. Two of the committee’s mem- 
bers—Ranadive and General Secre- 
tary Basavapunniah—now are re- 
ported to be trying to resolve their 
own differences in consultation with 


their ailing chief, Ajoy Ghosh. The f 
third member, Bombay’s S. A. Dange. f 


who heads the nationalist group, is 
so far removed in his opinions from 
the other two that he is reported 
to be preparing a separate report al- 
together. 


The schism also is having an ad- § 
verse effect on the fellow-traveler § 
fringe, which is showing signs of [ pa 
a new independence. Last month, Fj 
Stalin Prize-winning Indian novelist 


Mulk Raj Anand, editor of the pro: 7 
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cle 
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© the 


Communist weekly Blitz, and a well 7 


known Indian film producer (who | 


also is a correspondent for a Soviet | 


newspaper), announced the forma: 


26 Group. (On January 26, 1930.9 


on the banks of the Ravi river i 
the Punjab, Nehru pledged to take 


India to complete independence.) § 
The Group aims to defend Nehrul 


from Indian reaction, to suppor 
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Dispute over policy and lack of a strong leader brings party prestige to new low 


COMMUNISTS IN INDIA 


Nehruism in the form of coexistence 


and the Bandung Conference, and to 


uphold the socialist pattern of the 
Nehru Government. 

The new movement, launched at 
a big public meeting in Bombay, is 
not taken very seriously, but it is 
asign of the havoc dissension is play- 
ing in the ranks of the Communist 
party. Simultaneously, Defense Mini- 
ster V. K. Krishna Menon also seems 
to have fallen from Communist grace. 
While they still treat him with 


guarded respect — Indian Commun- 


ists appear to look upon him as a 
Khrushchev man—they no longer can 
forgive him for his trenchant criti- 
cisms at the time of the Kerala elec- 
tions, when he called the party a 
tool of China and asked the Kerala 
electorate to destroy it. Krishna 
Menon never has been openly asso- 
ciated with the Communist party. 


| But many of its sympathizers, who 
# once rallied around him, now appear 


to have switched allegiance to Ne- 


| hru, who is supremely unaware that 


he is being protected from Indian 


| reaction by crypto-Communists and 


peace-front men. 

Meanwhile, in Bombay State where 
the Communists were successfully 
building up a second base—Kerala 
having been heavily infiltrated—the 


|) party is facing large-scale defections 


from its ranks. This is a result of 


‘ the China issue and of the fact that 
) ts main appeal to the electorate— 
} demanding the break-up of the bi- 


lingual state of Bombay into two 
linguistic units—shrewdly has been 


> stanted by the Congress party. 


Nehru will inaugurate one of the 
new states, Maharashtra, on April 
30; the next day President Rajendra 
Prasad will do the same for the other 
sate, Gujerat. Thus the anti-Congress 
patty committee of Communists and 
Praja Socialists (dominated by the 


April 11, 1960 


former), which was set up in Bom- 
bay to agitate for linquistic prov- 
inces, literally is falling apart. It cap- 
tured Bombay City’s civic govern- 
ment three years ago and now has 
to concede that in the House of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation it 
has lost the majority. 

The Congress party is skillfully 
exploiting this and other situations. 
Bombay’s Chief Minister, Y. B. Cha- 
van, who also will head the new 
Maharashtra State, is winning many 
new adherents to the Congress party, 
especially from the ranks of pro- 
Communist labor. Former President 
Indira Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter, has 
done valiant work in Kerala and 
elsewhere to expose the Communist 
party’s extraterritorial loyalties, Ne- 
hru himself, while ostensibly remain- 
ing above local politics, is so con- 
fusing his former enthusiastic sup- 
porters in the Communist party that 
they do not know whether to con- 
tinue to hail him as a champion of 
peace or denounce him as a running 
dog of imperialism. 

Hopelessly bogged down, Indian 
Communists are looking for rescue 
across the Himalayas. Chinese Com- 
munist Premier Chou En-lai arrives 
in New Delhi on April 19 for a 
week’s stay. If this results in some 
kind of a solution of the border dis- 
pute, the party feels it will better be 
able to put its house in order again. 
The signs are encouraging. Peking 
is in a conciliatory mood, judging 
from the sweet reasonableness _re- 
cently displayed vis a@ vis Jakarta, 
Rangoon and Katmandu. There is 
hope in the Communist breast that 
having settled border problems with 
Burma and Nepal, China will not 
be backward with India. 

But even if Sino-Indian tensions 
are reduced as a result of the forth- 
coming Nehru-Chou meeting — and 


most Indians cannot at present see 
how they can be unless China with- 
draws from several thousand square 
miles of Indian territory—there still 
remains the problem of the domestic 
orientation of the Indian Commun- 
ist party. Should it remain linked to 
Moscow and Peking? Should it do a 
“Tito”? Should it continue to give 
qualified support to Nehru while 
pointing up the growing challenges 
to his socialism and to his foreign 
policy? Should it denounce him al- 
together? These are questions for 
which the party finds no ready an- 
swer. 

And it is having an even harder 
time trying to find one big leader 
who can both dominate its still mono- 
lithic structure and appeal to the In- 
dian masses. Dange, Randive, Ghosh 
and Basavapunniah are provincial 
men and their appeal, although sec- 
tionally powerful, is not national. 
The one Communist, former Chief 
Minister of Kerala E. M. S. Nam- 
boodiripad, who looked like he might 
develop into an all-India leader, has 
been dethroned by the Kerala elec- 
torate and by his own party for los- 
ing the election. Thus while the Con- 
gress has Nehru, the Socialists have 
Asoka Mehta, and the Swatantra 
party has C. Rajagopalachari, the 
Communists still must cling to 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung. 

However, this is not the first time 
in recent years that Communist for- 
tunes in India have been at a low 
ebb. Moreover, the party still has 
many weapons which it can use to di- 
vert public opinion from its present 
misfortunes: the rising cost of living, 
corruption in public life, the slow 
rise of per capita income, indiscipline 
of the ruling party, student unrest. 
But before it can do so, it needs to 
restore coherence among its rank and 


file. 








In a crisis of confidence, French public calls 


for a showdown on Governmeni’s policy 


ALGERIA 
BEDEVILS DE GAULLE 


Paris 

ee CHARLES de Gaulle’s 
recent statements on Algeria 
have given rise to great uneasiness 
in France as well as in other coun- 
tries. The authority de Gaulle ac- 
quired by his program in January 
is seriously shaken and today the 
French people feel that the crux of 
the matier is being withheld from 
them, and they follow the oscillations 
and contradictions of de Gaulle’s 
thinking with increasing difficulty. 
On all sides, people have criticized 
the lack 
called self-determination for Algeria. 
The army has tried to present “in- 
“the French” 
solution, but on this de Gaulle has 
been clear. While he confirms the 
fact that Algerians will be free to 
choose, he has pointed out the grave 


of determination in so- 


tegration” as most 


dangers of an abstract independence. 
This would raise the problem of par- 
tition, and would also result in the 
withdrawal from metropolitan France 
of some 300,000 Algerian workers on 
whose salaries entire regions de- 
pend. He has also definitely excluded 
integration, bluntly defined as “the 
domination practiced — by 

The “most French” solu- 


tion, he maintains, is an Algeria for 


direct 
France.” 


Algerians, autonomous and _ linked 
to France as, in diverse forms, the 
of the 


munity are. 


states Franco-African com- 





ANDRE PHILIP, who served in the 
de Gaulle ministry in 1942, broke 
with the Socialist party leadership in 
1957 over its Algerian policy. He is 


now professor of law at the Sorbonne. 
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By André Philip 


On this basis, in effect, contact 
could have been made with the 
Algerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN): Establishing conditions for 
an honorable cease-fire (not mere 
capitulation or relinquishing of 
arms) would have been enough, 
coupled with a clear definition—even 


the 


first steps to be taken to return AI- 


by unilateral declaration—of 
geria to normal life. Thus, a certain 
number of weeks after the cease- 
fire, guarantees of individual free- 
dom could have been re-established ; 
then freedom of assembly; freedom 
for the Arab press; access to radio 
time for all; etc. The circumstances 
under which a subsequent conference 
might be held, after a period of ad- 
justment and consultation with all 
groups of Algerian opinion, could 
have been agreed on as well. 

It was also essential to establish 
the stages by which French forces 
were to be reduced, though it is im- 
possible to envisage their total with- 
drawal now because that would leave 
the electorate at the mercy of ex- 
tremists on both sides. Of course, 
it is difficult to take seriously an elec- 
tion whose rights are “guaranteed” 
by an army of half a million men 
who effectively name the candidates 
and influence the voting. But some 
balance must be struck that will per- 
mit progressive reduction of the 
armed forces, and their eventual 
confinement to specific areas, so that 
free elections may indeed be guaran- 
teed without their presence weighing 
in the voting. 

Far from advancing along this 
road, de Gaulle seems to have re- 


nounced all provisions leading to a § 


cease-fire other than pure and simple 


FLN capitulation, and to be counting f 


on a military victory alone, This may 
echo a disappointment on his part. 
Perhaps secret contacts failed be- 


cause of FLN intransigence. What 


actually happened no one knows, 


and as a result both French and 


foreign public opinion 
de Gaulle’s rigid attitude and at- 
tribute to it full responsibility for 
continuation of the fighting. A shock- 
ing statement was reported in the 
press, which fortunately did not find 
its way into the official communiqué. 
“We are not in a hurry,” de Gaulle 


is said to have declared. Who is ; 


that “we”? 

Certainly not the wretched Mos. 
lems, pressured, tortured, killed on 
all sides, who can’t take any more 


productive activity and whose ab- 
sence greatly slows French economic 
erowth. 

Certainly not the French farmers 


see only ¥ 


j 








at whose expense the budget has been | 
° *.¢ FS 
balanced and who are still waiting 7 


for investments, fertilizers and farm | 


machinery at reasonable prices, and 


credits at relatively low 


interest, |] 


which would permit them to utilize a 
productively some of the money that § 


goes to the army. 


Nor is it the teachers. researchers, | 


9 
and scholars who see France's true 


greatness dissolving before their eyé § 
because the essential means are lack 4 
ing for the nation to take part in the 
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new industrial revolution now be- 
ginning. 

And it certainly is not de Gaulle 
himself. He won unprecedented pres- 
tige by delaying the summit con- 
ference to permit France to come 
with Algerian under 
way—in short, with a cease-fire in 
process, with a planned Algerian 
political structure, with a French 
army in process of being repatriated. 


negotiations 


Prolongation of hostilities can only 
weaken France’s position in the forth- 
coming negotiations and keep de 
Gaulle from playing a guiding role. 

Lastly, the French people are in 
a hurry. Until now, public opinion 
has been behind de Gaulle. Almost 
80 percent of the people answered 
yes on the de Gaulle referendum 
hecause they were confident of his 
ability to re-establish peace. That, and 
not the mediocre institutional changes 
of the Fifth Republic, is what his 
personal legitimacy to hold power is 
based on. If this hope for peace is 
replaced by a newly minted myth. 
de Gaulle’s legitimacy will be in- 
creasingly called into question. Even 
now, serious social conflicts threaten 
and different groups with contradic- 
tory interests are calling for a gov- 
ernmental showdown because _ the 
people’s confidence, which alone 
created unity within the country, has 
been shaken, 

Excessive concentration of power, 
tolerated as an expedient during a 
transitional period, now faces _ in- 
creasingly grave objections as it be- 
comes clear that this concentration 
tends toward institutionalizing a 
permanent Presidential regime which 
would deprive both assemblies and 
the Council of Ministers of all politi- 
cal influence. The moment  ap- 
proaches when the French people will 
no longer tolerate consecrating their 
children and resources year after 
Year to the army and the colons. 
The risk of a surge of disgust is 
great and it might bring about adop- 
tion of a cheap, ugly cartierisme 
the Solution of total and uncon- 
ditional abandonment of Algeria ad- 
Vocated by R. Cartier in Paris 


April 11, 1960 


Match) which would lead to internal 
chaos and once more create civil war. 

No doubt de Gaulle hopes that 
before or during the summit con- 
ference a new development in the 
form of a third force will emerge 
in Algeria. This third force has been 
de Gaulle’s dream and its formation 
would be made possible by cantonal 
elections. The defeat of the “ultras” 
in January, rejection of the FLN, 
which was put on the sidelines, the 
promise of an independent Algeria, 
would all swing the Moslem masses 
toward de Gaulle’s solution, which 
would in turn force the FLN to come 
round, But this dream is not likely 
to come true. 

If there had been 
cease-fire or if the world had seen 
the FLN make unacceptable demands, 
it might have come true. But now 
French 
opinion feel, rightly or wrongly, that 


an honorable 


and _ international public 
de Gaulle is responsible for closing 
the door because he has once more 
been obliged to appease the military. 
Doubtless, the official candidates will 
be re-elected in April by as much as 
90 per cent of the votes, but it will 
mean no more this time than it has 


before, and liberal Moslems will re- 
fuse to commit themselves when faced 
with an FLN whose basic strength 
remains intact. 

Imposing a decision by fiat is im- 
possible. Sooner or later France must 
negotiate, and the later it happens 
the weaker will be the ties binding 
Algeria to France. 

Today, as yesterday. the Left is in- 
capable of imposing a political solu- 
tion in Algeria. It could probably 
mobilize the people in France against 
a paratroop landing but it cannot 
from France impose a peaceful solu- 
tion on the army. Only de Gaulle can 
do that. The Left must uphold him 
if he shapes his policy to the will 
of the people and follows firmly the 
road he opened in January. Mean- 
time, the Left must define its position 
and seek to mobilize public opinion 
in favor of that position. Particular- 
ly, it must not hesitate to draw at- 
tention to the outmoded army which, 
by-passed by modern military tech- 
niques, is increasingly reduced to an 
association of great companies where 
only colonels and captains command, 
and which seeks to survive by making 
itself a political power. 








DE GAULLE IN ALGERIA: SOONER OR LATER FRANCE MUST NEGOTIATE 
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is often misunderstood by the proponents of the ‘Maoist’ thesis 


Lenin and Mao 'Tse-tung 


By Karl A. Wittfogel 


N MY ARTICLE, “Peking’s ‘Independence,’ ” (NL, July 
I 20-27, 1959) I drew attention to the conceptual weak- 
ness of many studies on Chinese Communism. In illustra- 
tion, I pointed to the thesis that Mao Tse-tung in 1927 
and afterwards pursued an original and heretic (“Mao- 
ist”) peasant strategy. I showed, with documentary 
evidence, how untenable this thesis is and how its wide 
acceptance is due to an inadequate understanding of 
Mao’s 1927 position and of Leninism. 

I regret that John K. Fairbank, senior member of the 
professorial group primarily associated with the “Maoist” 
thesis, has not chosen to answer my criticisms in these 
pages, and that Benjamin Schwartz, who has undertaken 
the defense, utilizes a mode of argument which does jus- 
tice neither to his scholarly qualifications nor to the sub- 
ject under discussion. He attacks me for views that are 
not mine; and he obscures basic concepts and facts that 
underlie the “Maoist” thesis. 

A full third of Professor Schwartz’ answer (NL, April 
4, 1960) is devoted to a rejection of two “propositions” 
I allegedly subscribe to: that Marxism-Leninism is a 
“finished” system; and that the Communist world con- 
stitutes an “indestructible, monolithic unity,” the com- 
mon interests of the Communist ruling classes precluding 
“any conflicts among them,” particularly Titoism. 

With regard to the first point: When defining Marxism- 
Leninism as a “system” of ideas and actions, | neither 
said nor implied that this system is a closed one. Schwartz 
may not approve of my definition stylistically, and he 
may not know the various writings in which | traced 
significant changes in Communist doctrine. But in 





Last week Benjamin Schwartz, of the Center of East Asian 
Studies at Harvard University, replying to an earlier 
article by Karl A. Wittfogel (“‘Peking’s ‘Independence,’ ” 
NL, July 20-27, 1959), attempted to show how Chinese 
Communist party chief Mao Tse-tung had been independ- 
ent from the standard Marxist-Leninist line in both his 
doctrine and practice. Here Wittfogel, director of the 
University of Washington’s Chinese History Project, con- 
cludes the debate by taking issue with this “Maoist” 
thesis. He seeks to prove that the Chinese Communists, 
despite the existence of certain conflicts with Moscow, are 
not heretically different from orthodox Communists. 





Lenin’s decisive role in giving direction to the Chinese Communists 
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“Peking’s ‘Independence,’ ” which he did see, | pointed 
to changes in the Communist concept of contradictions 
under socialism (from Zdhanov to Khrushchev and Mao), 
and to significant modifications in Communist strategy | 
for the East. ( 

With regard to the second point: In World Politics, 
The Annals of the American Association of Political 
Science, Commentary, THE New LEADER, and elsewhere, 
I stressed the many conflicts that have developed within F 
the Communist camp. I discussed the conditions that ¥ “1 
made “Titoism” possible in Yugoslavia and that make § 
it unlikely in China. Again Schwartz may not have seen 
these writings; but in “Peking’s ‘Independence,’ ” which 
he did see, I not only spoke of the many conflicts inside 


} 





Communist China, but I added that “numerous conflicts & th 
existed—and continue to exist—between the Chinese § p 
Communists and Moscow.” It was because of these con- fF ir 
flicts that I requested a radical re-examination of the J} s 
historical record. [ stated that the political analyst is apt §} « 
to misjudge the depth and possible effects of these con- B} ) 
flicts “as long as he believes that, because of a peculiar §} 
‘Maoist’ tradition, the Chinese Communists tend to be FC 

“ 


heretically different from orthodox Communists.” 
Having failed to reproduce my general propositions 
correctly, Schwartz has also failed to present adequately ig 
my specific criticisms of the “Maoist” thesis. For those Ff 
who want to view the issue clearly let me restate the main }} P 
points of the “Maoist” position: 4 . 
1. The strategic concept that in rural areas Commu: 
nists may establish and maintain power bases essentially 
with peasant support deviates heretically from Communist [ 
orthodoxy. This concept which stemmed from Mao was | 
accepted reluctantly by Stalin and the Comintern after 
the Chinese Communists had successfully set up rural | 





— 








soviets. ‘ 
2. The “Report on the Hunan Peasant Movement, 
which Mao wrote in February 1927, is of “unique” im 












portance in that it is the earliest and “one of the clearest | 
portraits of ‘Maoism’ in its formative stage.” ig 
3. Mao’s behavior from the spring to the fall of 1927, B) 
despite certain concessions to the dominant line of the 4: B 
Communist Party of China (CPC), confirms his strategi¢ 7 : 
i 





“Maoist” intent. 
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4, To Mao’s heretic strategic independence is added 
his claim to theoretical originality. According to the 
guthors of the Documentary History of Chinese Com- 


S munism—Schwartz, Fairbanks and Conrad Brandt— 


Mao made such a claim in 1940 in On New Democracy. 
The main lines of my criticism were as follows: 
Concerning point 1: The core of the alleged “Maoist” 


| peasant policy was outlined by Lenin in 1920 on the 


hasis of successful experiences in Central Asia. 
Concerning point 2: Mao’s Hunan Report, far from 
being a pioneer manifestation of this policy, fails to 


| express it at all. In its original form it avoids the two 
key aspects of the so-called “Maoist” strategy: It neither 

- calls for Communist leadership nor does it raise the basic 

problem of the agrarian revolution, land distribution. 


Concerning point 3: The resolution of November 14, 


\ 1927, expelled Mao from the Politburo, not because he 


raised the “soviet” slogan or occupied himself with mili- 
tary matters, but because, while doing the latter, he 


{ completely neglected the agrarian revolution. 


Concerning point 4: In On New Democracy Mao 


P did not present himself as the author of the theory of the 


“new” Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution. On the 
contrary, he stated expressly that this theory derived from 
Stalin and Lenin. 

Schwartz’ answer to my criticisms is significant both 
for what it says and what it does not say. To begin with 
the omissions: Schwartz does not defend the “Maoist” 


} points 2 or 3. His covert retreat is significant. If Mao, 
) instead of pioneering in this respect, pursued this peasant 
| strategy only in 1928, when the Chinese Communist lead- 


ets generally were taking this line, then it is no longer 
possible to speak of a special “Maoist” policy. What 
remains of Point 1 is only the question whether the 


| Chinese Communist policy of establishing power bases 


esentially with peasant support was doctrinally orthodox 
or whether it deviated heretically from Lenin’s 1920 
concept. 

The continued importance of this question for the 
policy the Communists are carrying on in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America makes clarification of this question 
highly desirable. Unfortunately Schwartz’ comments on 


| itonly compound the existing confusion. He misinterprets 
Lenin’s socio-strategic concept. and he fails to consider 


those parts of my argument which indicate the develop- 
ment of the Leninist view from 1920 to 1928. 

Schwartz finds no clear evidence that Lenin “felt 
obliged to give up the notion that a Communist party 


i, “ust have a visible proletarian base.” that is, an in- 


digenous industrial proletariat. True, he now concedes— 
what the “Maoist” group previously denied—that Lenin 
did ask for the establishment of Communist-controlled 
Peasant soviets in non-industrial countries of the East. 
But he still seeks to uphold the substance of his previous 
position by offering a new explanation for Lenin’s 1920 
directives: The Communist “cadres” and “organizations” 
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Lenin had in mind were in all probability composed of 
outsiders. In the territory that was formerly the Tsarist 
empire they were the Russian Communist party and the 
Russian Red Army. In the colonies and backward coun- 
tries they apparently were “Europeans,” who would 
establish “local outposts of the proletariat of the advanced 
countries.” 

This interpretation does not fit the policy the Com- 
munists pursued in the East while Lenin headed the 
Comintern: In China, for instance, a few Comintern 
agents stimulated and guided the organizations of native 
Communists. Nor does it fit Lenin’s views on this matter. 

From 1902 Lenin measured the proletarian character 
of the party, not by the social (class) background of its 
members, but by their political (Marxian) consciousness. 
Lenin’s 1902 concept of a revolutionary proletarian party 
presupposed the existence of a modern industrial prole- 
tariat; but it suggested a highly flexible relation between 
the party and this proletariat. His strategic blueprint of 
1920 implied that, after the establishment of the Soviet 
Union, this relation could assume a new socio-geographic 
dimension—the representatives of the Comintern con- 
stituting the link between the Communists of “backward” 
Eastern countries and the revolutionary proletariat in 
Russia and the West. 

It may be said that Lenin’s party concept was not 
Marx’s. It may also be said that Trotsky was Marxisti- 
cally orthodox when from 1904 on he opposed this 
concept and when, in 1930, he rejected Stalin’s and 
Manuilsky’s “theoretical” justification of the Chinese 
rural soviets. But in this respect as in others the doctrinal 
position of the Comintern was based, not on Trotsky, but 
on Lenin; and the members of the “Maoist” group who 
discussed the orthodoxy of the Chinese Communist 
peasant strategy should have made this point crystal 
clear. However, instead of disclosing the differences 
between Lenin’s and Trotsky’s party concepts, they 
obscured it. In 1951 Schwartz noted that Trotsky’s 
criticism of Stalin’s and Manuilsky’s China policy was 
made from “the solid ground of orthodoxy,” but he said 
this without reference. to the Trotsky-Lenin argument. 
Like his “Maoist” colleagues, he declared the Communist 
peasant strategy in China to be “heretic” on the basis 
of criteria that presumably were Lenin’s, but that actually 
were Trotsky’s. 

Until now the “Maoist” group, when dealing with 
Lenin’s 1920 view on the colonial question, has stressed 
two tenets: the temporary character of alliances with 
“bourgeois” national-revolutionists and the need for 
keeping the proletarian Communist forces independent. 
In his answer, Schwartz finally admits the existence of a 
third: Lenin’s idea of a peasant-based Communist policy 
in “backward” countries. But his Lenin quotations are 
torn out of context. They do not accurately present the 
nature of this policy. 

The statement including the words “proletarian parties, 
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if indeed they can arise in such countries” (which 
Schwartz cites in full) shows Lenin’s doubts as to whether 
proletarian (Communist) parties can originate generally 
in colonial and backward countries. Another statement 
(which Schwartz does not cite) speaks of Communist 
skeleton organizations, “elements of future proletarian 
parties,” as existing “in all backward countries” (Lenin. 
Selected Works, New York 1943, X, p. 237. Italics mine). 
And a third statement (which Schwartz cites in part) has 
the same intent. “We must . . . form independent cadres 
of fighters, of Party organizations, in all colonies and 
backward countries” (op. cit., p. 243. Italics mine). By 
omitting the first three words Schwartz hides the fact 
that the Comintern was the organizing agent of these 
cadres. Once this is understood, it becomes absurd to 
assume, as he does, that they were to be composed of 
outsiders, 

According to Lenin, the proletarian elements cannot 
“pursue Communist tactics and a Communist policy in 
these backward countries without having definite rela- 
tions with the peasant movement and without effectively 
supporting it” (op. cit., pp. 240 ff.). Thus the specific 
Communist task is work among the peasants. In ful- 
filling this task “it is the bounden duty of the Communist 
parties, and of those elements which are associated 
with them, to carry on propaganda in favor of the idea 
of Peasants’ Soviets, of Toilers’ Soviets everywhere, in 
backward countries and in colonies; in those countries, 
also, they must strive to create Soviets of the Toiling 
People as far as conditions will allow” (op. cit., p. 242. 
Italics mine). 

For several years Lenin’s concept of 1920 remained 
unchanged. Then it underwent significant developments 
which, contrary to Schwartz’ assertion, my article clearly 
indicated. 

On the basis of his propositional strawman (Wittfogel 
considers the Communist doctrine a “finished” system) , 
he ascribes to me the view that “the whole ‘Maoist’ 
development of Chinese Communism is fully outlined 
in Lenin’s 1920 ‘directives’” (italics mine). Actually 
I stated last July—as I have on earlier occasions— 
that Lenin presented his 1920 ideas as based on “limited 
experience.” I also stated that, while the “gist” of Lenin’s 
1920 directives was close to the so-called “Maoist” po- 
sition, Lenin “did not foresee the intricacies of the sub- 
sequent developments in large colonial or ex-colonial 
countries such as China and India.” These intricacies 
inclucea: 1. “a political situation in which Communists 
would seize power in non-industrial regions of a coun- 
try that also possesses industrially advanced regions”: 
and 2. the intraparty struggle in the USSR in 1926-27 
which led to “shifts in the interpretation of the slogan 
‘Peasant Soviets.’ ” I thus pointed to two specific features 
that brought about significant developments in Lenin’s 
1920 concept. 

In November 1926 Bukharin, then Stalin’s close ally, 
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still cited verbatim the core of this conce)t, includins 
. te} 

the request for peasant soviets. At the samo time Stalin 
. . . . ’ 
acknowledging the importance of China’s inc ustrial areas 


announced that as soon as the situation warranted jt 
the Chinese soviet movement would cover the industrial 
centers as well as the countryside. In April 1927 Zin. 
oviev, in a resolution with which Trotsky associated 
himself, demanded immediate establishment of soviets 
of workers, peasants and soldiers, In May Sialin rejected 
the timetable of the opposition, but he matched the 
political substance of the Trotskyist slogan by declaring 
that the (future) Chinese soviets must be soviets of 
workers and peasants. 

Unwilling to criticize Lenin, who in 1920 had viewed 
the colonial countries as essentially agrarian, Stalin 
claimed (incorrectly) that Lenin’s request for peasant 
soviets pertained to Central Asia, but not to China and 
India “where there is a certain minimum of industrial 
proletariat” (Stalin, Works, Moscow, 1952-55, IX, p. |! 
203). But while Stalin was unable to find Lenin quota- 
tions for the mixed industrial and rural conditions of 
China, he did not for this reason close his eyes to the 
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regional differences in the Chinese Communist power | 4 
struggle, which from the fall of 1927 was characterized 
by a catastrophic weakness in the industrial centers and 
limited successes in the countryside. On September 27, 
1927, he declared that the Communists might fight for 
local power bases in certain non-industrial regions of a ( 
country. And on February 25, 1928, Stalin, Bukharin 
and two members of the Chinese Communist party pre § 
sented a resolution before the Ninth Plenary Session of § 4 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern, which dis § ° 
tinguished between the revolution on a national scale t 


— => ee 


(including the proletarian centers and presenting the f 
ultimate goal) and limited regional developments (at 
the moment primarily rural). The CPC must consider 
the different conditions “in the different provinces and 
the different parts of China,” particularly “in those§ ” 
districts where there are Soviet governments under Com: 


munist leadership.” In this connection “the main task t 
of the Party and the Sovietized peasant districts is to ° 
carry out the agrarian revolution and organize Red 

( 


Army detachments” (/nternational Press Correspondence, 


1928, p. 322). I 


It was perhaps for this reason that in the summer 0! P 
1928 the Sixth Congress of the Comintern in its “Theses 
on the Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies an 1 
Semi-Colonies” again hailed Lenin’s 1920 “Theses on the ( 
National and Colonial Question” as a “guiding line” § 4 
(op. cit., p. 1659) and that the 1928 Comintern pro- ’ 
gram proclaimed: “In the colonies where there is 0 : 
proletariat, the overthrow of the domination of the im ; 
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perialists implies the establishment of the rule of people’ 
(peasant) Soviets” (italics mine). 

At the same time the idea of a regionally diversified 
policy was developed further. A resolution of the sixth t 
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Congress of the Chinese Communist party held in Mos- 
cow in Septenuber 1928, paraphrasing Stalin’s theory of 
uneven economic development, spoke of the “uneven 
rate of development in the Chinese revolution,” the urban 
yorkers having “suffered great reverses,” while some 
peasant guerrillas were advancing. The resolution en- 
visaged the future spread of soviets to the cities; but 
it made it the party’s present main task to “lead the 
peasants . . - into the struggle for the conscious establish- 
ment of Soviet regimes and the carrying out of the 
agrarian revolution.” 

Qccasionally the resolution called these soviets “coun- 
cils of peasants’ deputies.” But the Comintern and the 
Chinese Communists preferred to call them “soviets of 
workers and peasants,” a designation for which Lenin 
himself had established a precedent in his speech of 
December 22, 1920, and for which his broadened party 
concept provided the doctrinal background. This designa- 
tion was politically expedient. It seemingly perpetuated 
Stalin’s earlier usage, and it was helpful in counteracting 
Trotsky’s “proletarian” slogans. 

Schwartz, who misunderstands Lenin’s 1920 ideas 
and who is blind to the fact that, despite regional dif- 
ferentiations and terminological modifications, the gist 
of these ideas was retained, also misses the point when 
he sees “no evidence that these 1920 ‘directives,’ however 
interpreted, played any role in the history of Chinese 
Communism.” What are the facts? 

Until 1926 the Chinese Communists were in no po- 
sition to apply the concept of peasant soviets. But this 
does not mean that they were unaware of the decisions 
of the Second World Congress of the Comintern on 
the national and colonial question. They probably were 
familiar with them prior to 1926; and they certainly 
were kept informed about Moscow’s views on these mat- 
ters from August 1927, when, under the direction of 
the new Comintern representative, Lominadze, the newly 
installed CPC leaders ordered rural uprisings. On No- 
vember 14, 1927, the Enlarged Provisional Politburo of 
the CPC, guided by Lominadze, declared that the creation 
of rural soviets was desirable. The modified version of 
Lenin’s concept, with the new emphasis on regional dif- 
ferentiation, formulated by the Comintern in February 
1928, was a crucial feature in the decisions at the Sixth 
Party Congress of the CPC in September 1928. 








In November 1928, Mao Tse-tung, who from the Fall of | 


1927 had been active in the rugged interior of Central 
China, announced his acceptance of the Comintern resolu- 
tions on China, and he reaffirmed, among other things. 
the characterization of the Chinese revolution as a 
“bourgeois-democratic revolution,” which the Comintern 
had spelled out in its February 1928 resolution. In Janu- 
ary 1930, Mao acclaimed as correct “the political line 
:+. laid down by the Party’s Sixth National Congress” 

Thus, far from playing no role at all in the political 
thoughts and acts of the Chinese Communists, Lenin’s 
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1920 ideas, as interpreted by Stalin, were decisive in 
giving the Chinese Communists both ideological self- 
confidence and operational direction when they set up 
their rural power bases in Central and Northwest China. 

Concerning the last point of my criticism of the 
“Maoist” thesis, Schwartz begins his defense by declar- 
ing: “The statement that the Documentary History is 
‘interested in establishing Mao’s originality’ is contrary 
to the fact,” and he devotes the subsequent sentences to 
demonstrating that, whatever Mao’s position may have 
been, the authors of the Documentary History did not 
consider On New Democracy an original contribution. 
In “Peking’s ‘Independence’” J] say expressly: “The 
authors of the Documentary History are fully aware of 
the Leninist-Stalinist origin of the theory of the new 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and democracy.” More- 
over, the words “interested in,” which Schwartz puts in 
quotes, do not occur in the statement he is presumably 
citing, and the statement | actually made has an entirely 
different meaning from the one he ascribes to it. It reads: 
“How then do its [the Documentary History’s] authors 
deal with those passages that are so important for estab- 
lishing Mao’s originality—or lack of originality?” And 
I answer: “They omit them.” 

What justification does Schwartz offer for the im- 
proper way his group handled Mao’s text? Again he 
perverts the situation by ascribing to me the idea that 
the authors of the Documentary History “were mainly 
bent on excising from the documents they selected all 
passages in which Mao cites or acknowledges Stalin’s 
authority.” What I did object to was not a general de- 
letion of “all passages” in which Mao acknowledges 
Stalin’s authority, but the deletion of those passages 
which refute the assertion of the “Maoist” group that 
Mao was here making a claim to theoretical originality. 
Schwartz’ admission that their “excising” was “done 
most inefficiently . . . since such quotations and acknow- 
ledgments can be found” does not answer my specific 
criticism either. In view of his method of argument, my 
conclusion seems increasingly pertinent: “If the intro- 
ductory note stresses the importance of a certain thesis, 
then the editors are in honor bound not to omit passages 
that are crucial to the validity of this thesis. Anyone may 
reproduce whatever he wants from Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
but if he claims that Hitler was not really an anti-Semite 
and then omits passages that prove the contrary, he 
would not only violate fundamental rules of scholarship, 
but misrepresent history as well.” 

In closing | want again to express my concern about 
the methodological weaknesses that are apparent in ihe 
writings of the “Maoist” group and in Schwartz’ recent 
defense. Gaps in early presentations can be closed and 
previous errors corrected if adequate concepts are em- 
ployed to identify the issue and establish the facts. But 
a procedure which, instead, smothers us in a morass of 
pseudo-problems can only worsen a bad situation. 
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Y VISITS TO the nation’s capital 
M::. infrequent. Precisely for 
this reason the aftermath is a harvest 
of new impressions which would 
probably seem more blurred were I 
a regular resident. With the summit 
meeting only a few weeks off and 
a national Presidential 
moving into higher gear, there was 
no lack of subjects of inquiry during 
my round of calls at Government of- 
fices, foreign embassies and private 
homes. 

Compared with a year ago, there 
seems, rightly or wrongly, to be less 
fear of an ugly “War or Surrender” 
crisis over West Berlin. There is 
a more general that 
Khrushchev needs peace, believes he 
has gained strength at home and 
abroad by his trips to the United 
States and France, and would stand 





campaign 


assumption 


to lose by reviving the cold war in 
sharp and aggravated form. 

Against this, pessimists point to 
Khrushchev’s commitment of prestige 
in demanding a “free city” solution 
and to the pressure his German pup- 
pets are probably putting on him to 
make good his threats. Even a formal 
conclusion of a peace treaty between 
the Soviet Union and the “German 
Democratic Republic” (neither Ger- 
man, nor democratic, nor a republic) 
would not necessarily change the es- 
sentials of the present situation un- 
less Soviet Zone police became ag- 
gressive and provocative. 

There has apparently been a good 
deal of “contingent planning” for 
emergencies that might arise, includ- 
ing the possible use of force locally. 
Chancellor Adenauer seems to have 
carried away from his recent talks 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 







Washington 
Policy Soundings 


with the President a comforting as- 
surance that the American flag will 
continue to fly in West Berlin. 

I could find no confirmation of 
the rumors that crop up now and 
again of some change in American 
policy toward Red China. There 
seems to be no basis for agreement 
and the latest Chinese Communist 
action in imposing a 20-year jail 
sentence on the elderly American 
Catholic Bishop, James Walsh, is a 
typical provocation. One senior of- 
ficial responsible for shaping U.S. 
foreign policy commented sharply: 
“Is there any government that has 
recognized Red China that got a 
damn thing out of it?” The implica- 
tions were clear. 

One of the dangers of summit 
diplomacy has always been that 
Western representatives would be 
under strong pressure to make con- 
cessions for fear that the failure of 
the conference would imply a dan- 
gerous crisis. There is now a healthy 
realistic impulse in the State De- 
partment to deflate in advance the 
significance of the Paris meeting. It 
is accepted only as the first in a 
series, and there will remain face- 
saving means of referring knotty 
questions to the foreign ministers 
for further study. 

A year ago there was no great 
concern here about the Caribbean. 
Now the Castro regime, heavily in- 
filtrated with Communists and near- 
Communists and violently anti-Amer- 
ican, is a major headache. There is 
general agreement that prospects of 
a satisfactory settlement of such is- 
sues as reasonable compensation for 
confiscated U.S. property are dim and 





that there is no course of positiy 
action with much hope of success, 
Maintaining a sound and stab} 
dollar is also causing some midnight 
oil to burn in Washington, In the 
last two years, United States outpay. 
ments to foreign countries have ex- 
ceeded in payments by over $7 bil. 
lion and even for such a rich coy. 
try as the U.S. the draining away of 
gold and the build-up of foreig 
dollar holdings at such a rate could 
spell difficulty, if not disaster. 
Our commercial balance of pay. 
ments is in order, but such items as 
maintenance of troops abroad, for. 
eign aid and outflow of investment 
capital have put us heavily in the} \ 
red on our international balance of 
payments. The best means of re} | 
lieving this situation, in the opinion} 
of finance authorities, is not to resort} 1 
to restrictive protectionism, or to re} t 
lax our military and economic co-} 4 
operation with other free nations, but} t 
to push hard for a larger volume off | 
I 

I 

t 


a. 


exports. 

So far as the boiling interna 
political pot is concerned, Senato 
Kennedy’s energetic drive for the} 
Democratic nomination, abetted byf t 
his numerous and colorful family, is§ ¢ 
in the foreground of political tak§ ¢ 
and gossip. I write without benefit « 
of the returns of the heated race bef © 
tween Kennedy and Humphrey ing | 
Wisconsin, but quite possibly Ken} 1 
nedy’s biggest hurdle will be in May§ t 
in West Virginia, a state with a very§ 8 
small Catholic population and af § 
strong streak of fundamentalist Prot 
estantism. S 

If Kennedy is somehow side C 
tracked, Lyndon Johnson, here in d 
Washington where his parliamentary§ # 
skill is admired, seems to enjoy 4§ ¥ 
preference over Symington, whot§ § 
appeal, in the opinion of some, is toog t 
negative, mere absence of conspicv f 
ous unacceptability to any. group 
And those who are “madly for Adlai’ 
have by no means given up hope ths 
a tired and deadlocked conventiom 
may turn to him in the end. My ow 
guess is that Kennedy would » 
Nixon’s most formidable opponel 
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New High Priests of Sociology | 


Where the Boys Are. 
By Glendon Swarthout. 
Random House. 239 pp. $3.50. 


For FUTURE generations to under- 
stand and appreciate the decade just 
passed, sociologists will have to ex- 
plain three vastly different phe- 
nomena—the hula hoop, the further 
emancipation of the coed and that 
catch as catch can-can, rock-’n’-roll. 
Until recently we have had no serious 
studies of any of them, but in books 
released just recently the latter 
two subjects are so _ thoroughly 
analyzed and brilliantly diagnosed 
that their authors may very well re- 
place Margaret Mead as the high 
priest of Sociology 1. (The ephemeral 
hula hoop craze, which had its en- 
thusiasts and its unwitting victims 
whirling in circles, unsure of where 
they were going, but—like our crop 
of presidential candidates—having a 
good time getting there, poses more 
of a challenge to an author than the 
other two subjects. Because it was 
briefer and more iniense, that phe- 
nomenon will probably require a de- 
lailed clinical analysis by a profes- 
sional observer of the American 
scene. Someone like Max Shulman.) 

In Where the Boys Are, Glendon 
Swarthout (author of They Came to 
Cordura) describes an exodus vastly 
different from the one currently on 
the best-seller charts. Each spring 
vacation an estimated 20,000 college 
students, eaver for the opportunity 
to exchange the “C” level of college 
for the sea level of the Florida coast, 
join that innumerable caravan headed 
for Fort Lauderdale. From campuses 
all over the U.S, they make the annual 
Pilgrimage, forsaking, for the mo- 
ment, the pursuit of higher education 
for the infinitely more popular pur- 
suit of the opposite sex. 
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Operation Elvis. 
By Alan Levy. 
Henry Holt, 117 pp. $2.95. 


One such vacationer from the hal- 
lowed halls of ivy is Merrit, an 
anonymous freshman from a midwest 
state university, who regales her 
readers with an amusing, frank ac- 
count of these spirited springtime 
shenanigans. Like her sorority sisters, 
Merrit journeyed to Florida for just 
one reason—because (to paraphrase 
Willie Sutton’s classic remark) she 
had been told that there is “where 
the boys are.” And indeed they are. 
During her sojourn at Lauderdale, 
she manages to fall in and out of 
love, on successive nights, with a 
Michigan State revolutionary (who 
heads a farcical mission to aid 
Castro), an itinerant Greek jazz 
aficionado (whose twin ambitions 
seem to be directed toward playing 
his bass fiddle and blowing his tax- 
free $100,000 inheritance), and 
Ryder, a “real Ivy Leaguer” from 
Brown. 

When she is not comparing notes 
with her pal Tuggle, or otherwise 
engaged in anatomical research, 
Merrit can usually be found at one 
of the perpetual beach parties, any 
of which makes F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
blow-outs seem as innocent as one 
of Aunt Dinah’s quilting parties. 
There, drunk with the seashore air 
(and assisted in that inebriate feeling 
by the bountiful booze), the col- 
legiate refugees engage in that demo- 
cratic pastime known as mingling. 
It’s enough to warm the cockles of 
one’s heart to observe how caste and 
class lines disappear as soused 
sorority sisters and flustered fra- 
ternity brothers sit arm-in-arm 
around a bonfire, swigging from the 
same flask. Like the great men of 
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Longfellow’s psalm—which they un- 
doubtedly studied in Core Lit, one 
of the numerous “core curriculum” 
classes Merrit and her friends carried 
—these beachcombers leave their 
footprints on the sands of time, to 
say nothing of empty beer cans and 
other souvenirs of their soiree. 

Using Merrit as the vehicle for his 
rollicking, ranging comments, uni- 
versity English instructor Swarthout 
could just as aptly have titled his 
latest contribution A Field Guide to 
the Boys. His intimate forays into 
Fort Lauderdale’s annual invasion 
read like a well-narrated travelogue, 
and are exceeded in ubiquity only by 
Fielding’s Guide to Europe. Whether 
he is lampooning present day college 
jargon and college morals, or merely 
recording the Welt- 
schmerz of Merrit’s generation (e.g., 
“We have pimples but no suffering, 
money but no wealth . . . sorrow but 
no tragedy .. . prizes but no rewards 
... security but no peace.”), Swarth- 
out manages to keep tongue firmly 
in cheek throughout his sprightly 
yarn. 

Unless the 
heartily with his own tongue in that 
position, however, I advise that he 
remove it from there before be- 
ginning Where the Boys Are. 

Operation Elvis is the definitive 
study of that unique American con- 
tribution to the arts, rock-’n’-roll, and 
of its protagonist, an ex-truck driver 
from Memphis whom someone de- 
scribed as resembling a Walt Disney 
goldfish with sideburns. 

Regardless of how one feels about 
Elvis Presley, his story is well worth 
reading because it is typical Ameri- 
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reader can laugh 
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cana, as down to earth as his native 
Tennessee soil. The fact that a some- 
what dull, rustic farm boy, devoid 
of any outward talent, could still 
reach the top solely by his own ef- 
forts in the automated America of the 
1950s should give pause to any 
would-be detractors—and give hope 
to every somewhat dull, rustic, un- 
talented truck driver. 

One Spring day in 1957, Elvis re- 
ported to the Kennedy Veterans Hos- 
pital examining station in Memphis 
to undergo his pre-induction army 
physical. Like any other typical 
red-blooded, all-American 
driver, he arrived in a white Cadillac. 
decked out in black shoes, black 
slacks connected to a black shirt by 


ex-truck 


a black waistband, and a crimson 
windbreaker black. 
Eleven months later. on March 24. 
1958 (a date, as far as rock-’n’-roll 
addicts are concerned. that will live 
in infamy), the pungent words of 
his father still fresh in his ears 


trimmed in 


(“Daddy’s already teld me to be a 
good soldier or bust.”). Elvis duti- 
fully reported to Local Board 86 for 
induction. Many a tear was shed 
that historic day as Pvt. Presley for- 
sook his $105,000-a-month civilian 
world to open a two-year engagement 
$83.20-a-month G.I.: chief 
among his mourners was the Internal 


as an 


Revenue Service, which sorrowfully 
calculated — that 
would cost Uncle Sam more than 
$500,000 a year in taxes. 

What was he really like. this dif- 
fident. controversial soldier who was 


Presley’s absence 


stoically doing his best to make the 
world safe for teenave consumers? 
Was he, as a Scripps-Howard writer 
said, “of the soil itself, like Wiil 
Rogers and Carl Sandburg.” or was 
the true Elvis, as a Pennsylvania col- 
lege student 


charged, “a 


bigger 
menace to the United States than 
Khrushchev and opium-smoking”? 
Was this singer of homey ballads— 
such all-time favorites as “You Ain’t 
Nothing But a Hound Dog.” “Long 
Tall Sally,” “Heartbreak Hotel.” 
“Don’t Be Cruel.” and “Love Me 


Tender” (which, if memory serves, 
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he wrote himself) —merely a blazing 
meteor flashing across the American 
entertainment scene, or was he, as 
the Communist East German Young 
World claimed, a red hot secret 
weapon in the cold war? 

Assuredly, one cannot expect un- 
about 
during his lifetime, just as during 


animity Presley, especially 
their lifetimes people did not agree 
about the merits of such immortals 
as Socrates, Newton and James Dean. 
But if his 10,000 weekly fan letters 
(including at least 2,000 proposals 
of marriage) were any indication, 
the boy from the Cotton Country— 
who even today retains his youthful 
love for peanut butter and mashed 
banana sandwiches—was King. Such 
was his popularity that during the 
heated 1956 


Elvis received a write-in vote for 


Presidential election, 
President in Lowndes County, Mis- 
sissippi, narrowly losing to Adlai 
Stevenson, 23-1. 

There is one thing to be said for 
Presley’s ardent fans—they didn’t 
know the meaning of the word dis- 
loyalty (although, after reading ex- 
cerpts from their more candid com- 
ments, usually reserved for anti- 
Presley critics, it was about the only 
emotional word they didn’t know). 
When their hero was first tapped by 
the draft board, one irate Presley 
fan accused the board chairman of 
discriminating against the latter-day 
Caruso and his faithful Fridays. Said 
he, with all the logic at his command. 
“You didn’t put Beethoven in the 
Army, did you?” Somehow, in read- 
ing the chairman’s careful explana- 
tion that Beethoven wasn’t an Ameri- 
can, had been dead for some time 
and would have been 4-F anyhow be- 
trouble, this 
sensed that the irate fan was un- 


cause of ear writer 
consoled. 


Occasionally, Presley admirers. 
like other enthusiastic partisans, gave 
way to their emotions in a wholesome 
expression of approval. For instance: 

In Jersey City, some 400 shout- 
ing teenagers, acting on a rumor 
that Elvis was a patient, invaded 


Christ’s Hospital, rioting and causing 








an uproar until polic: using loud. 
speakers, finally restoied peace. 

In Honolulu, nearly 4,000 Pres. 
ley fans rocked the dock as their her, 
blithely <-iled into port. 

In Fort Worth, a group of 16-year. 
old girls lovingly carved “Elvis” jnto 
their forearms with jack-knives, ! 

In Las Vegas, barred from Pres. 
ley’s show because of liquor laws 
frustrated 
ladies’ room. 

In London, hundreds of Teddy ( 
Boys rioted during a Presley movie, 
ripped out seats and hurled them at 
the screen, slashed seat covers with 
razors and tossed the stuffing in the 
air, until a cordon of bobbies finally 
restrained them. 


—_—_— 


teenagers wrecked 


The above incidents are typical of 
the adolescent emotions attached to 
the Presley name and legend during 
the past decade. True, the rock-’n’-roll 
king who faithfully served his coun- 
try as an Army jeep driver (and was 
in turn chauffeured to and from his 
post each day in a black Mercede: 
taxi) has now once again joined the 
ranks, but there is the 
tacit, almost horrendous, realization 


civilian 


among his fans that things won't ever 
again be the same. 

During the two years Presley was 
soldiering, his teenage fans have} ) 
matured and have had an opportunit; 
to reflect upon, and laugh at, their 
youthful excesses. The “Elvis” initials 
carved into their anatomy, many§ ) 
girls now realize, were just whole§ , 
some juvenile pranks, which, like 
dance marathons and panty raids off , 
an earlier era, were fun while theyg , 
lasted but are now passé. 

But while the merits of Presley’ 
popularity cause many a spirited deg , 
bate—particularly since he is abou 
to launch a second career (possibly: 
the current gossip has it, as % 












serious actor”) —there are those whi 
view his discharge with genuin4 
alarm. As a student of national de 
fense asked plaintively, what wi 
General MacArthur retired, Eisen 
hower in the White House. and Elvi 
back in his blue suede shoes. wha 
is to become of the Army? 
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Caucasians Only. 
By Clement E. Vose. 


HopEFULLY, the problem of South- 
am school integration has entered 
a phase of compromise and solution. 
Certainly issues of integration in the 
North are and will be coming to 
the fore; discrimination in housing, 
and not in education, gives promise 
of emerging as the nation’s most 
vrious interracial problem. 

Clement Vose’s timely new book, 
Caucasians Only, is an absorbing, if 
unevenly written, account of the first 
round of the battle on racism in 
housing. It is a detailed record of 
the 31-year fight, which culminated 
in the Supreme Court’s 1948 ruling 
that agreements restricting the sale 
of property to specific racial groups 
could not be enforced through Court 
procedures. This decision in Shelley 
v. Kraemer ranks with the segrega- 
tion decision and the 
of the White Primary as among 
the greatest civil rights triumphs 
achieved by litigation, and on that 
basis alone, deserves study. 

What makes the book unique, how- 
ever, is that the author has not lim- 
ited himself to legal questions, but 
has given us an absorbing account of 
the genesis and conduct of the liti- 
gation. Vose is the first to attempt 
lo give an account of the gestation 
and birth of legal change. 

By emphasizing the tactics and 
maneuvers of opposing group forces 


invalidation 
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as an element in litigation, Vose is 
forging a new tool of analysis that 
scholars and lawyers will be able 
te use to supplement more tradi- 
tional doctrinal exegesis. By delving 
beneath the legal facade and con- 
centrating on the flesh-and-blood 
basis of law traced in the activities 
of men and organizations, Vose has 
tarned a debt of gratitude from all 
students of American government 
and legal processes. The pattern of 
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University of California, 296 pp. $6.00. 


activity traced here, though, is so 
absorbing that it would be unfortu- 
nate if Caucasians Only were to be 
relegated to the scholar’s shelf. Ev- 
ery case has its share of drama, but 
this is one of the few instances of 
non-fictional litigation told in all its 
richness and human complication. 

Vose is particularly at home in 
the narrative sections that begin with 
an NAACP meeting of lawyers and 
experts in 1945. The conference was 
the result of the wartime intensifica- 
tion of the problem of Negro ghettves 
in the North. Neither the improve- 
ment of Negro economic status nor 
the increase of Negro populations in 
industrial cities had resulted in sig- 
nificant opening up of new neighbor- 
hoods to ease the overcrowding that 
has been the pattern of Negro life in 
the urban North. 

The result of the conference was a 
determination to place high priority 
on the fight against restrictive cove- 
nants. A nation-wide publicity cam- 
paign was inaugurated, and a full- 
time staff member in the NAACP 
office assigned to the problem of hous. 
ing. Attorneys were encouraged to 
bring cases on the lower court level. 
more with the thought of using the 
trials as vehicles for dramatizing is- 
sues and educating the public on 
such questions as alleged deteriora- 
tion of property values when Negroes 
move into neighborhoods, than with 
the hope of winning at this level. 
Articles were encouraged in both 
popular and_ scholarly journals. 
Charles Abrams’ article on housing 
in Commentary (May, 1947) was one 
of the fruits of this policy; Dudley 
McGovney’s article in the California 
Law Review suggesting a new legal 
argument, which eventually meant 
success in the Supreme Court, was 
another, 


Housing in Black and White 
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While forces friendly to Negro 
rights were mobilizing, defenders of 
the status quo were not idle. Neigh- 
borhood associations (often one-man 
affairs), real estate brokers and their 
legal representatives took the lead 
in enforcement and defense of cove- 
nants. 

While tactics were similar on both 
sides, the NAACP had many advan- 
tages. The objective situation aided 
their cause, and the cooperation of 
scholars like Louis Wirth in fully de- 
veloping the inequities of residential 
restrictions was valuable. Then, too, 
the structure of the Negro commu- 
nity aided their cause. The separatism 
of prejudice was an advantage in a 
legal and logical struggle, with the 
unity of the Negro community lend- 
ing coherence and devotion to the 
cause of Negro rights. This is par- 
ticularly true of Negro attorneys, 
many graduates of Howard Univer- 
sity Law School, and until quite re- 
cently, largely excluded from the 
American Bar Association and organ- 
ized in their own National Bar Asso- 
ciation. The cooperation of other na- 
tional organizations devoted to civil 
liberties was another asset. 

But the advantages of organization 
of the anti-restrictive covenant group 
were Clearly relative. By no standard 
can the conduct of the litigation 
be described as efficient. Only on the 
most superficial level does the book 
conform with the ultra-right-wing 
view of a coordinated conspiratorial 
effort on the part of a “Big Four” (or 
any other number) of Civil Rights 
organizations. What stands out, in- 
deed, is all too often dissonance and 
the impossibility of complete coordi- 
nation. 

This is perhaps best illustrated in 
the cases actually put before the 
Court. The title case, Shelley v. 
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Kraemer, was not one NAACP strate- 
gists wished brought to the Court; 
the filing was independently made 
by George Vaughn, the attorney in 
the case, and was premature in the 
judgment of some NAACP counsel- 
ors. Only one of the four cases the 
Court finally considered could prop- 
erly be referred to as conducted by 
the Association. Within the ranks of 
the lawyers handling the cases there 
was considerable disagreement. 
Against the advice of all involved, 
Vaughn wished to de-emphasize so- 
ciological data and to concentrate the 
legal argument upon the anti-slavery 
provisions of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In an embarrassment of riches so 
many organizations filed amicus 
curiae briefs (“friend of the Court” 
statements, developing ideas of par- 
ties interested but not actually in- 
volved in the litigation) that the at- 
torneys and strategists were fearful 
of alienating the Justices by what 
might be construed as a naked show 
of strength. Another problem was the 
repetitiousness of these briefs, threat- 
ening another danger—boredom on 
the part of the Justices. 

In an informative letter, Charles 
Abrams sought to have the American 
Jewish Committee brief altered, and 
developed his ideas on the role of 
amicus curiae briefs. His advice to 
Newman Levy was that the AJC brief 
avoid the major issues the principal 
attorneys should be responsible for, 
but should rather develop side issues 
and novel arguments with moral over- 
which the main advocates 
would have to avoid, but which might 
have an effect on judicial decision. 
“Why desert all these rich and ad- 
venturous passages to jam the safe 
waters that should be reserved for 
the main advocates?” he asked. An 
NAACP Assistant Counsel applauded 
Abrams for his letter. “I wish I’d 
had the courage,” she said, “to write 
that kind of letter to all the amici.” 
Levy. on his part, admitted the 
logic of Abrams’ position, but justi- 
fied his actions in terms of his own 
organization and his responsibilities. 


tones, 
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Should the Court cite the expected 
arguments, “we all will be able to say 
to our members ‘isn’t that exactly 
what we told the Court?’ ” 

If the spectacle of human frailities 
and individualistic, even egoistic, 
strivings sometimes lacks epic and 
heroic elements, it nonetheless rings 
true to life. Within the pages of the 
book, too, there are chronicled in- 
stances of cases handled at consider- 





able sacrifice, of house: bought and 
lived in at risk of life and injury, 
It is, in any event, fitting that the 
cause of human liberty should be [¢ 
advanced in this almost haphazard, 
human way, rather than with the 
stern efficiency of Spartan phalanxes, | ¢ 
It is, above all, fitting that this strug. | ¥ 
gle should be chronicled in a book | 2 
that opens up new understanding of 
man and the law. th 
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“Education Is a Weapon’ |. 


The Communists and the Schools. 
By.Robert W. Iverson. 
Harcourt, Brace. 423 pp. $7.50. 


The Communists and the Schools 
is the third volume in a series on 
Communist influence in the United 
States sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic. The series will ultimately 
include studies in literature, labor, 
mass media, art. 
opinion-forming 


social structure, 
groups, religion, 
government and politics. The final 
volume will be an “essay in depth 
on the process through which Amer- 
icans have entered and left the Com- 
munist party.” According to Clinton 
Rossiter, general editor of the series, 
each scholar who joined the project 
was given “absolute independence,” 
and the three volumes so _ far 
published suggest that this principle 
has been scrupulously followed. 
Iversen has done a splendid job 
with a subject of vast scope, com- 
plexity and difficulty. His research 
is most impressive and his objective 
treatment of a highly controversial 
subject is a mark of scholarship in 
the social sciences of a high order. 
The book has surprising scope. 
The title scarcely does it justice, for 
it places schools in their broad social 
context and embraces not only teach- 
ers, but also pupils in the lower 
schools, students in colleges and 
universities, scientists on government 
projects, and parents and boards of 
education. In addition, it tells the 
relevant story of municipal council- 
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men, state legislators, Congressional | x 
committees, the “Senator from Wis. | t 
consin,” judges, governors and Presi- | w 
dents. All of this is presented in } e 
relation to domestic and world events | b 
from 1918 to the present dream of § x 
“peaceful coexistence,” with all the 
twists and turns, fortunes and mis- 
fortunes, of the American Commu- 
nist party, as it faithfully followed 
the line laid down in Moscow. Al- 
together, Iversen has told a fasci- 
nating and authentic story. 

The Communist effort to penetrate 
the schools and win the loyalty of © t 


as oe ae 
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teachers rested on the pronounce- § 2 
ments of Lenin and Stalin. “The § ( 
school,” said the former, “must be- § 
come a weapon of the dictatorship 9 f 


of the proletariat.” And his successor 
said to H. G. Wells in 1934: “Educa- § | 
tion is a weapon whose effects depend 
on who holds it in his hands and who 
is struck with it.” As one American 
Communist leader put it, teachers 
“must take advantage of their posi § 1 
tions, without exposing themselves, 
to give their students to the best of : 
their ability a working class educa § 
tion.” i 

The American CP decided to com | 
centrate its forces on capturing the 
American Federation of Teachers be- 9 
cause of its affiliation with labor. § 
With the assistance of the Depression, § 
fascism in Europe and the Spanish 
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Civil War, the Communists in the 
45 moved swiftly toward their goal. 
They captured one of the largest Fed- 
zation locals—Local 5 in New York 
_and several smaller locals in New 
York, Philadelphia and other major 
cities, and finally their influence 
virtually pervaded the entire organi- 
zation. 

At the annual convention in 1938, 
they almost succeeded in gaining 
full control, But the following year, 
in what has been called the “First 
Battle of Buffalo,” the anti-Commu- 
nists elected a president by a very 
small margin; in 1940, at the “Sec- 
ond Battle of Buffalo,” the Commu- 
nists were completely routed, failing 
to elect a single member of the 
Executive Council. Thereafter a 
referendum of the entire membership 
to expell Communist-controlled locals 
was successful. And in 1941 the Fed- 
eration’s constitution was amended to 
bar any teacher from membership 
who belonged to a totalitarian or- 
ganization. This teachers’ union was 
one of the first to meet the Commu- 
nist threat squarely and successfully. 

Iversen might have placed more 
emphasis on the role of the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact in the initial defeat of the 
Communists at the 1939 convention. 
The announcement of this Pact in 
the middle of the session was truly 
a political bomb, for to that moment 
German Nazism had been “the enemy 
of all progressive mankind.” The 
first response of the Communist lead- 
ers was that it was all a lie fabricated 
by the “capitalist press.” But the 
net result was that a number of 
delegates who had been following the 
Party line began to question their 
role. Without the dramatic announce- 





ment of the Pact, it seems probable 
that the battle would have gone the 
other way. 

There is a grossly exaggerated no- 
tion of the current strength of the 
Communists in the schools and 
among the teachers. It all seems to 
have started with Calvin Coolidge 
while he was Vice President. “Are 
the ‘Reds’ Stalking Our College 


Women?” was the sub-title of an 
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article which he wrote for a na- 
tional women’s magazine. While very 
cautious, as was his habit, he declared 
that Radcliffe was a “hotbed of 
Bolshevism”! Many years later a 
Senate committee announced that 
Communist agents trying to destroy 
our American form of government 
“in almost all cases were cradled in 
our distinguished universities and 
colleges.” Actually, however, accord- 
ing to the best evidence available— 
and it is probably exaggerated— 
Communist strength at its peak 
rested on “about 1,500 teachers” 
who were Party members and per- 
haps 3,500 more “who could be 
counted on to give regular support to 
Communist causes.” 

Iversen raises an interesting ques- 
tion regarding the susceptibility of 
the natural scientist to Communist 
ideology. One view presented runs as 
follows: “A scientist, by nature, is a 
radical person. He is inclined to 
question everything, to revolt against 
that which has gone before.” As a 
consequence of this temper he joins 
the Communist party. A contrary 
view is that scientists are “isolated 
from social affairs” and therefore are 
“politically naive,” which, in the light 
of history, seems to me to be nearer 
the truth. Unless my memory fails 
me, the first intellectuals to be at- 
tracted te Communism were moral- 
ists, idealists and social scientists. 
Later came the writers and artists, 
and later still, the natural scientists. 

Perhaps the most serious conse- 
quence of the effort of the Commu- 
nists to penetrate the schools was the 
reaction symbolized by McCarthyism. 
Thus, writes Iversen, “the Commu- 
nists killed the -student movement” 
and “caused students to shy away 
from any but the most innocuous and 
politically indifferent social organiza- 
tions.” Anyone familiar with the 
present generation of college and 
university students knows that much 
of the former zest for ideas has de- 
parted from life on the campus. Here 
is a casualty of our American democ- 
racy for which the Communist party 
can claim credit. 
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The Corporation 
in Modern Society 
Edited by EDWARD S. MASON. This 


collection of essays evaluates the social 
contributions and concommitant problems 
of the large American corporations. $6.75 


The Federal 
Government and 
Metropolitan Areas 


By ROBERT H. CONNERY and 
RICHARD H. LEACH. The problems of 
Federal programs in urban areas includ- 
ing housing, highways, airports, military 
installations, water, and sewage—a valuable 
complement to specific regional studies, 

$4.75 


The Classical 
Liberalism, 
Marxism, and the 
Twentieth Century 


By OVERTON H. TAYLOR. The cold 
war issues are seen by an American lib- 
eral less in terms of capitalism versus 
socialism than as opposing ethical devel- 
opments. $3.50 


New Patterns of 
Democracy in India 


By VERA MICHELES DEAN. The ma- 
jor Western misconceptions of India’s do- 
mestic situation are convincingly refuted. 
Illustrations. Map. $4.75 


From Empire 


2 
to Nation 
THE RISE TO SELF-ASSERTION OF 
ASIAN AND AFRICAN PEOPLES 
By RUPERT EMERSON. The emergent 
national patterns of Asia and Africa and 


the ways in which they conform to — and 
conflict with — European tradition. $7.75 
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By ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKI. In- 
troduction by R. R. Bowie. The first 
full-length study of relations among the 
communist states, $7.75 
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Short Stories of Russia Today. 
Edited by Yvonne Kapp. 
Houghton Mifflin. 250 pp. $3.50. 


PERHAPS THE most notable fact 
about this anthology is that it is 
already in its second printing. Can it 
really be that these generally pallid 
and pedestrian stories are sending 
readers to the bookshops? For one 
truly interested in the Soviet literary 
art this collection offers nothing. 
None of its stories exhibits the dis- 
tinction or the creative excitement 
which indicates why, from the great 
flood of Soviet stories of the past 25 
years, this particular one should be 
translated and cherished. Probably 
the appearance and apparent success 
of such a collection—representative 
of the better but not the best of Soviet 
literature since 1935 —— can 
properly be explained as a sign of 
the times, a token of America’s cau- 
tious reawakening curiosity about the 
everyday surface of Russian life. 

While readers in that 
surface will not be disappointed by 
this collection, they are likely to 
experience a 


most 


interested 


recurrent uneasiness 
about the validity of the image of 
the Soviets presented here. This 
sense of a reality not fully appre- 
hended stems from the prevalent 
tension in Soviet literature—now 
tightly drawn, now appreciably re- 
laxed, but always there—the tension 
between what the writer has spon- 
taneously observed, felt and recorded, 
and what he has felt himself com- 
pelled to say by external pressures. 
While morally and politically repre- 
hensible this is not, I think, necessari- 
ly an impossible condition for litera- 
ture except when the externally im- 
posed design is irreconcilably opposed 
to the writer’s own vision. Since the 
official pattern of Soviet literature 
can hardly be acceptable to any sen- 
sitive grown-up writer—compounded 
as it is of optimism, patriotism, 


wholesomeness and the refusal to 
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Tales from a Once-Great Literature 


Reviewed by Kathryn Feuer 
Lecturer in Russian Literature, 
University of California 


recognize evil—typical Soviet litera- 
ture is a bit like that artificially 
colored, vitiminized, oleaginous stuff 
which is edible and even healthful, 
but which anyone with tastebuds can 
distinguish from butter. 

The tension of the Soviet writer is 
manifested in just about all of these 
stories, especially in Konstantin Paus- 
tovsky’s “Loaf Sugar,” which, oc- 
cupying first place in the book, seems 
to cast its shadow over all that 
follows. A bureaucrat- 
businessman and an ancient wanderer 


traveling 


have stopped for the night at the 
same cottage in a remote northern 
town. The bureaucrat questions the 
old man as to his occupation. “I sow 
a good word and gather some wonder- 
ful words,” the wanderer replies. The 
bureaucrat asks, “Have you got any 
papers?” and receives the reply, “Oh 
yes, but they weren’t written for you, 
dear man.” The bureaucrat goes for 
the militiaman, to whom the old man 
tells a long anecdote about how his 
grandfather sang for Pushkin. In 
Paustovsky’s often lovely lyric prose 
the story thus far is charming in itself 
and asks a suspenseful question: Will 
the wanderer defy the militiaman, 
will he escape arrest? Then the se- 
cond, alien design is imposed. The old 
man produces his papers which certi- 
fy that he is “a collector of popular 
songs and stories and in this capacity 
receives a pension from the Govern- 
ment of the Karelian Republic.” 

The Soviet artist’s perpetual con- 
straint has had a not unsurprising 
effect. Seeking a greater measure of 
freedom, forbidden the realms of 
fantasy, he sets his stories farther 
away—geographically farther from 
Moscow, psychologically _ farther 
from “the center.” Varvara Karbov- 
skaya’s “Bondage,” a feuilleton about 
an emancipated Soviet career woman 





enslaved by a worthless love, is the 
only exception to this rule. Ver, § 
Inber writes of silkworm raisers jp 
Samarkand, Nikolay Tikhonov of 
shepherds in the Samur valley, Yury 
Nagibin’s hero is a fisherman, to, , 
gey Antonov’s a surveyor in anf! 
unspecified “wooded region,” Niko.§ 
lay Voronov’s “Cashier” is employed 
at a construction camp in the frozen 
north. Despite its pathetically timid} p 
bursts of symbolism and frequent} ! 
awkwardnesses, this last is per- 
haps the most interesting. Its drab 
realism is wonderfully suited to its 
theme of an unhappy young widow,} p 
yearning for love yet puritanically} o 
stifling her yearnings, fated to a life 
of bloodless efficiency. Technically far 
from flawless, the story is redeemed 
by its lack of redemption: Voronor 
makes no attempt to present the i 
woman’s resignation to her future as § * 
anything but an inevitable defeat. The 
people around her are all petty and 
their indifference to her§ ) 
unhappiness and to her heroic efforts 
on their behalf conditions her to af ‘ 
masochistic “acceptance” which has 
none of the compensatory raptures of 


normal; 












self-immolation for a cause. 

Many of the authors represented 
in this book are graduates of the 
Gorky Literary Institute, one of the 
most honorable of the legacies 0 
Gorky’s last enigmatic years in the 
Soviet Union; the Institute is asside- 
ous and successful in finding, trait 
ing and encouraging young Sovie 
writers. The respect for art and the 
reverence for individual genius which 
the existence of such an institution 
seems to imply is, of course, cruell 
belied by Soviet literary policies 
Still, the gifted young writers do keep 
appearing and one reads their work 
with a measure of cautious hope fa! 
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LOST MORAL FIBER 


Your choice of the article by William R. 
Viward Jr. (NL, March 21), to illustrate the 
“Igstness” of American moral fiber with the 
Chessman case, puzzles and disturbs me. 

If you want to look at the moral fiber of 
America, you should examine the widespread 
corruption which takes place in nearly every 
ofice, store or factory by nearly every group, 
management, clerical or manual workers. You 
might examine the open flaunting of moral 
standards in many of our high schools and col- 
leges which so directly reflect the student’s 
home life. 

You could have looked at the “morality” dis- 
played by a national press which reflects only 
the views of the conservative few and uses every 
device of the propagandist to put over their cute 
tricks of mass manipulation. 

You might have examined the “morality” of 
an economic and political system which is ap- 
parently unconcerned with the fact that in 1957 
over 40 million families in the United States 
had annual incomes under $6,000, the figure 
which the Heller Committee at the University 


“commonly 


of California says is needed for a 
accepted” living standard. 

The fact of life about morality in America 
is that our morals are changing. No one who is 
genuinely concerned with the future of our 
country can re-read the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Bill of Rights or the Preamble 
to the Constitution without a sick feeling in the 
pit of the stomach. 

The facts of life are that Americans in the 
‘iis have no real sense of morality, no real 
ense of direction and no real sense of dedica- 
tion to any basic set of principles. 

Until we, as a nation, become as aroused 
over everyday injustices and immorality as we 
are when a “Chessman” case arises, until that 
day America is doomed to continue on the road 
as “second best year in our history,” which soon 
becomes “third, fourth, and fifth.” 

All of these things, of course, you know. 
But it does disappoint me that a relatively 
trivial occurrence should be the point of de- 
parture from which Vizzard examined what I, 
too, believe to be one of the most important 
issues confronting us. 


Madison Heights, Mich. Mat Evans 


William Vizzard’s defense of the death 
penalty, half-hearted though it is. . 
some comment. 

(a) Where are his “statistics from various 
> a0ad in the U.S. and from foreign lands” which 
support each stand”? Has he discovered some 
tvidence, e.g. for the unique deterrent efficacy 
of the death penalty, which has escaped every- 


. deserves 


April 11, 1960 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


one else? . . . He ought to study Thorsten Sel- 
lin’s excellent monograph, The Death Penalty 
(American Law Institute, 1959). 

(b) Vizzard, with his “functional” view of 
the nature of punishment, seems strangely un- 
interested in the sociology of crime. If he were, 
he would have to enlarge his conception of the 
variables relevant to a sound penal policy. He 
would have to transfer to society itself some 
responsibility for crime, including recidivism, 
and thus require of society a systematic effort 
to prevent recidivism with rehabilitative reme- 
dies. As it is, he exhibits nothing but boredom 
when confronted by “the 
criminal punishment standards. 

(c) When Vizzard alleges that abolition would 
“undermine the basic concept of equal protec- 
tion of the laws” by affording “the criminal pro- 
tection which we do not afford his victims,” one 
wonders whether he knows anything about the 
“moral structure” behind Anglo-American pro- 
cedures in criminal justice. Vizzard might make 
a good prosecutor or police officer, for he obvi- 
ously is against crime. But I should be surprised 
if he cared much for the Bill of Rights, includ- 
ing its proscription of self-incrimination, double 


mere matter of 


” 


jeopardy, cruel and unusual punishments and 
its prescription of due process. They all give 
the criminal an advantage his victims never 
got! 

(d) Finally, when Vizzard derives society’s 
right (or is it society’s duty?) to execute certain 
classes of offenders by analogy with the individ- 
ual’s right of self-defense, he overlooks all the 
other analogies which as I have shown (NL, 
August 17-24, 1959) rule out any such deriva- 
tion. 

Princeton, N. J. 


U.S. WORLD WET NURSE 


In his article on Cuba, Robert J. Alexander 
(NL, March 21) writes: “Cutting the Cuban 
sugar quota would be widely interpreted in 
Latin America as the beginning of U.S. inter- 
vention against Castro and would deepen the 
already grave suspicions of U.S. policy.” 

A peculiar breed of journalists, do-gooders, 
social workers, and what have you, has come 
to life in this country which is always worried 
as to what people abroad will say about the 
United States. If we do not invest our billions 
in Latin America, it is terrible. Those Latino 
Americanos will say this and that. And when we 
do invest and the perennial dictators decide to 
confiscate our investments, comes the new breed 
of our know-nothings to frighten the feeble- 
minded by telling them that if we try to protect 
our hard-earned investments, we will be criti- 
cized by all Latino Americanos. 

Throughout the generations America has been 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


helping others, 
enough. 


and that apparently is not 
What have those countries ever done 
for us? Why must we forever help others? Some 
of those countries have great natural resources 
of their own to develop. Are we to be penalized 
because those peoples loafed while we toiled 
to build our land? 

Speaking of Cuba, it is only proper we should 
remind anyone who dares to open his mouth 
about what we do or say that it was America 
that liberated Cuba; it is America that got 
that insect-infested country rid of pestilence, in- 
troduced sanitation, introduced orderly govern- 
ment, and brought great prosperity to the peo- 
ple. If the natives failed to prevent dictators 
from rising to power and oppressing them, if 
those same people prefer to jump from frying 
pan into fire by letting a nonentity Castro estab- 
lish a Communist dictatorship despite the hor- 
rors of Communist rule the past 42 years, whose 
fault is that? There are no doubt some people 
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who say it is America’s fault. We should have 
prevented it.... 

We have been wet nurse long enough to 
everyone in the world. It is high time to attend 
to our own knitting. . 
New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 
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